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THERA BBFORS HIM IN THE PIRELIGHT, LORD FERNLEY SAW A GREY ROBED GIRL, WITH HIS WIFR’S SWEET FACE. 


T Vill the last was exactly in the middle, and was | platform with two black bags, a bird cage, 
@ i age Mystery always known in local conversation by the | 8 bundle of shawls and umbrellas, and @ 


name now given. | good-sized basket, which from the sompieous 

By the Author of “‘ George Simpson's Luck,” Dring was a very smal! place, but as it | sounds which came from its recesses, evi- 
“ Dorothy's Heartache,”’ &c., &c, was surrounded by several villages smaller dently contained something alive. 

[A NOVELETTE.) | } still, which depe mded on it for railway | She was of middle height, and had the 


station and shopping, it was wont to give | sweetest, truest grey cyes you might meet 
COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER. itself airs. in a day’s journey. For the rest, her fea 
sg Only one passenger alighted to-day—a | tures were regular and clearly cut. Her 
CHAPTER I girl in a soft brown cashmere dress and | soft brown hair was coiled round her head, 
. y plain straw hat. leaving her br ond forehead uncovered. 
THIRD-CLASS one of the | She was strikingly pretty and graceful, lit wee 0 pretty face and an intelligent 
afternoon train to Dring one | but she looked, somehow, as though she | one, butit did not look as though its owner 
re hot. sumimer’s day. | was not used to third-class travelling. Evi- | were happy 
the afternoon train } dently she had won the hearts of her com- | “Be those boxes yours, miss?” a sked the 
nivisee o% since only three amg for they al] assisted in handing | porter of Dring, pointing to the two tin 
reached Dring from London daily—one at her packages; and when the train ee which the guard had pitched out of 
nine a.m., another ten hours later, while pre” off she was left standing on the | his v 


The Prize Competition on Page 1483 will ntetiest you. 
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“Yes, they are both mine ; and I want to 
> to Triggington, please. How far is 
it 


‘Tt’s three miles, miss.” 

“Are there any cabs?” 

‘Dear me, no, miss! 
country about here !” 

“But still, people must get about,” on 
gested Brenda, simply ; “and no one could 
a luggage three miles!” 

“The quality keeps carriages,” the porter 
condescended to explain, “and +t’other folks 
borrow a cart. There’s Jos Sanders goes 
to Triggington every day. He’d take all 
your traps up for sixpence, and you with 
em if you liked.” 

The cart was standing in the station- 
yard. It was clean and tidy. The driver, 
who came up to clinch the bargain, seemed 
respectable. ° 

“You be 
reckon ?” 

“Yes; I am Miss Dale.” There was a 
perceptible pause in the middle of her sen- 
batt hill road to Triggingt h 

“Té’s an uphill road to Triggington, wit 
all sorts of turns. You'll very’ tkaly lose 
your way if you try to walk it, so [ reckon 
you'd better come with me and your boxes; 
a say ninepence for the lot.” 

nda agreed. Ninepence for herself 

and the canary, a small cat, two boxes and 
2 amg) sundry parcels, did not sonnd 
orbitant torms, ever iane in Trig- 
ington was on the scale of Jos Sanders’ 
rade she began to think her salary would 

go eat deal farther than she had ox- 


Jou én his gor were gertainly con- 
trasts, . hs lust a simple country man 
who oultitwted y les. in his patch o 
gto and sold them in Dring on market 
t 


It’s quite the 


the new schoolmistress, I 


ay. is wife did “s little washing,” atid 
er they .madé a livelihood, 
ou.eovld have told the man’s calli 
t you had met him; but wit 
Brenda it was very different. Though her 


browm. cashmere was _ , almost to 
severity, it fitted her like a glove. The 
black vélvet had been fastened on her hat 
by tasteful #, and her small hands 
were in dark kid gloves. 

Sehoolini 


have thade gréat strides 
of late years, bat few of them boast the 
quiet grace and. dignity which Miss Dale 
po , arid which tnade Jos tell his wife 
later 6n. he felt just as though “one of the 
quality ” had taken a tide with him. 

“Ts: lgpington a large place?” asked the 
new school mistress. 

She knew so little of it, poor child, be- 
yond the bare fact that there were seventy 
children of school age, and the village was 
too poor to afford an assistant, A fur- 
nished house and forty pounds a year were 
the emoluments offered, and there had been 
no keen competition for them. No one had 
been very anxious to despute with Brenda 
her means of subsistence. 

“Well,” Jos shook his head, for he was 
not used to statistics, “there be bigger 
places, and there be smaller. It’s big 
enough for we.” 

“Mr. Thorpe is the vicar?” 

, She had touched a responsive chord at 
ast. 

“Ay, ay, miss, and a good man he is; and 
his wife was the kindest lady I’d ever wish 
to see. But since she died there hasn’t 
been no one like to take hold of things in 
the parish, and they mostly ‘slide.’” 

The cart stopped at last before a build- 
ing, which Brenda thought the prettiest 
village school she had ever seen. 

It was built in the gothic style, and 
already the ivy clambered over the grey 
stone walls; at one side was a tiny cottage 
with a flower garden in front, and a row of 
geraniums on the window ledge. 

A respectable woman came out to open 
the door, and lend a hand with the luggage. 


her, but she contrived to smile as she gave 
Jos his ninepence and to ask, with some 
show of interest, whether any of his family 
were among her pupils. 

And nice lasses 


“Two little girls, miss: 

they be, though I say it.” 

renda wished*him “good day” and went 
into the little parlour; but the door was 
open, and she caught every word of the 
conversation which ensued between the 
woman who had received her and her late 
driver. 

“Her have a pleasant face,” said Jos, ap- 
proving! ; “seems like children ’Il take to 

er. ER she’ll stay.” 

“She'll not stay three months,” replied 
the woman, positively. “Tli say that.” 

“Why, what’s amiss with her? She 
talked as friendly as may be.” 

“ There’s naught amiss with her, but Miss 
Ada won’t let her stay. She'll think her 
much too pretty.” 

Another moment and Mrs. Buxton was 
back in the parlour, ‘as cordially respectful 
as though she had not just uttered such @ 
sorry prophecy. 

“You'll like a pap of tea, miss; it’s all 
ready, and I'll fill the teapot from my own 
kettle. 
few groveries, and see that things were 
comfortable.. A kind-hearted gentleman 
he ig as ever lived, but he’s had sore trouble 
wees, It’s not a year ago since his wife 

“ Has be any age revit asked Brenda, 
wondering if the redoubtable “ Miss Ada” 


lived at the Vicarage. 
* He’s thre, Sate Dial ; but, to 
mind, not one of them comes up-to their 


mamma, though they’ve all been born at 


Triggington, and grown tp, 80 to say, 
artnong us.” ; 
Mrs. Buxton retreated te Ker own abode, 


and the new schoolmistress, after enjoying 
her tea, felt energy efiough to explore her 
hew home. 

It was separated from the school only by 
a little strip of ground, over which some 
careful person had caused a glass awning to 
be built, so that the teacher could pass from 
her home to her work in the worst rain 
without getting wet. 

A small parlour, a tiny kitchen, and a 
good-sized bedroom, runtiing over the two, 
was the extent of Brenda’s dominions. 

The three rooms were furnished very 
plainly, but they looked pretty, because 
everything had been bought new. and was 
therefore adapted to the size of the rooms. 

Brenda decided that when her piano and 
easy chair arrived the parlour would look 
quite homelike: Meanwhile she unpacked 
her boxes, taking out many a qnaint little 
nick-nack and ornament which would serve 
to brighten her abode. 

At last. after an hour’s hard work, she 
felt tired, and sat down to enjoy the result 
of her labours; but. she had hardly done so 
before a knock came at the door, and pos- 
sessing no domestic to answer the summons, 
she was perforce obliged to go to open it 
herself. 

A gentleman stood there. A man of 
forty, turned, tall and stately. He stared 
at Brenda with an astonishment which was 
too geniune te-be rude. 

* Are you Miss Dale?” he exclaimed, “ or 

has there been some mistake? ” 
“T am the new schoolmistress, sir!” re- 
turned the girl, quietly, adding the last 
word by an effort, for it did not come 
naturally to her lips. 

“Oh! I am one of the school-managers, 
and I thought I would cali and give you a 
few instructions.” . 

Brenda bowed, and led the way to the 
little parlour. 

Colonel Moore stared again. He remem- 
bered the room as it used to be, and noticed 
the alterations already made in it. 





Brenda felt a great shyness steal over 


Mr. Thorpe told me to order ina | 


quickly. “We only require the three R’s, 
and there is no scope for such accomplish. 
ment as you may possess.” 

She shook her head” 


_ “TI quite understood what was required, 
sir, and I hppe to give satisfaction. T shal 
do my best to do sow? > 

“Hem! “You look very young!” 
“T am twenty-two. told my age to 
Mr. Thorpe before he engaged me.” 


Colonel Moore plunged into business con. 
versation, and sat twenty minutes, talking 


hard. 

_. He left Brenda with the impression that 
if dictatorial, he was, at least, just and 
sincere. 

He was a bachelor, and a rich one. Smal 
as was the population of Tri ten there 
were two or three young ladies quite ready 
to become Mrs. Moore; bat tieither of ther 
had ever caused the spileds officer so much 
curiosity as did the humble inhabitant of 
the school-house. ; : 

Geoffrey Moore know a lady, when he sax 
one, and ten minutes in Miss Dale’s Society 
had told him she was a gentiewoman by 
birth and education. in the world 
had induced her to com@ and teach the 
‘ igwington rustics for forty pounds a year? 

nd within « week. everyone was aski 
the same question. Her piano hidd arrived, 
much to t © scandal of the Vi 






irls, 

Everyone with the sligh to, in- 
spect the naw schoolmistrass bad called, as 
well as a great many who had hone, and the 


result was a general commotion in Trig- 
n. 
did this grave, beautiful girl want 
had chosen? 


in pag econ re she rt Was 
it to hide herself, because 
mitted some terrible erime? Was it be- 
cause she had suddenly been left déstit ute, 
or was it? y 

Jos ders heard all the Zossip with 
silent attention, but his own opinion, given 
at home, was a very shrewd one, 

“She’s had a lot of trouble, and just 
comé here to be quiet ; and if the cats ’id 
let her alone she'd be content ard never 
mind betaiise she lived in a house no better 
than our’n. She only wants to be let be.” 

“ And the children take to her wonderful, 
Jos,” put in his wife. “ She’s always e kind 
word and smile for ’em, It ain’t the poor 
folk that don’t like Miss Date; it’s the 
ladies, because they think she’s too much 
like themselves.” 


Mr. Thorpe was belie on all sides. 
His three daughters & month's 
separate complaints, whith he never 
heeded; came to him together, and peti- 
tioned him to send away Miss Dale. 

“ Tt’s really quite absurd,” said Ada, who 
Was seven-and-twenty. “She gives herse’f 
as many airs as though she were a lady.” 

“She spoils the chrtdren,” chimed in 
Margaret, who believed in severity. “i 
don’t suppose she ever uses the cane at all 

“I met her myself,” * declared Lucy, 
stopping old Mrs. e’s bath-chair, and 
talking to her just as though she was 4! 
equal!” 

Mr. Thorpe gave one sigh for the | of 
the kind-hearted wife who’ would’ have 
soothed the grumblers. Then lie said, 
coldly— 

“Miss Dale came to me highly rec%r- 
mended, and until she neglects ner dvties [ 
have no intention of dismissing her. In- 
deed, I doubt if I could do so without the 
consent of the school managers.” 

“If things were represented to them pro- 
perly———” began Ada. 

“ Only there is nothing to represent. 
have never seen the ‘airs’ of which Ada 
complains. It is one of my favourite 


j com- 


use corporal punishment; and as old Mrs. 
Drake is the proudest woman in the parish 
I think we can trust her to check Miss 





“T ain afraid, Miss Dale, you have made 
a great mistake in coming here,” he said, 


Dale’s advances if she dislikes them. You 


see girls, your reasotiing won't stand,” 








theories that a good teacher never needs to . 
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«J am sure she is not a proper person,” 
aid Ada, severely. “She loaks theatrical 
and no ene knows anything about her.” 


“ w a great deal.” 

gp ters demanded with one 
yoice-— 

“What?” 


« That she does her duty thoroughly, and 
js already beloved by the children. That 
is quite enough for me.” 
“You will never believe anything until 
itis too late. When she has robbed every- 
one in the place you will be sorry you neg- 
lected our advice.” k 
“Tl risk it. Girls, I wish you would try 
and be a little more charitable.” 
“Where there is concealment there is 
always sin,” said Ada,piously;. “and you 
can’t deny, papa, that Miss Dale’s whole 
life is concealment. She never by any 
chance alludes to her past life, she never 
receives or writes a letter. You know no 
more about her than you did the day she 
came, more than a month ago!” 
The Vicar was more impressed than he 
had let his girls perceive by their com- 
Jaints; and when they had left the study 
fe carefully unlocked one of his table 
drawers, and took from it a letter frora an 
old college friend, who had a living the 
other side of England. 
“T am more than willing to answer any 
uestions you have asked about Brenda 

le,” ran the letter. ‘She is the only 
daughter of a man I greatly respected. He 
was our village postmaster, and Brenda 
was brought up as a kind of little maid or 
humble companion to the young ladies at 
Monkton Court. When they went away 
with their mother, after Sir Lionel’s death, 
they took Brenda Dale with them. Her 
father was just dead, and it seemed a suit~- 
able arrangement for her. I rather wonder 
she did not refer you to Lady Monkton in- 
stead of myself; but perhaps she fancied 
you would prefer a clerical reference. . You 
say, truly, you cannot expect to get a 
trained mistress for forty pounds a year, 
and I consider you will do well to give 
Brenda Dale.a trial. She has had an ex- 
eellent plain education, is most conscien- 
tious and painstaking. She often assisted 
wet doe rent and seemed to have a natural 

r reading.” 

It was all 2g of the young school- 
mistress; and Mr. Thorpe, after a month’s 
experience, could fully endorse what his 
friend said of Miss Dale’s painstaking, con- 
rienqnenen, and aptitude for her chosen 
work. 

The Vicar could not doubt she was all her 
late pastor had said ; and yet he had a kind 
of vague misgiving that there had come 
some + crisis in Brenda Dale’s life be- 
tween her leaving Elinmonkton and coming 
to Triggington. 

“She looks to me as though she had 

gone through some, terrible trouble,” was 
his final reflection. “Well, poor girl, I'll 
not be the one to disturb her peace ; but I 
wish, for her own sake, she would give me 
a little of her confidence so that I could 
silence the girls.” 
_ Perhaps it was with the hope of glean- 
ing something that he made an unexpected 
calion Miss Dale that evening. He. went 
after his late dinner, when he thought he 
should.be sure to find her at home, and his 
alleged motive was to ask her a gence 
about one of her pupils, who was ill. 

Brenda was sitting in her little parlour 
writing a letter, so one complaint against 

er was groundless. She locked graver 
than usual, and the Vicar fancied he saw 
the trace of tears on her face. 

He asked his question and lingered. 
What a pretty home she had inade of the 
little school-house, and how graceful she 
looked in her quiet brown dress! 

“T hope you are comfortable here, Miss 
Dale?” he said, kindly. “It is a lonely 








life for a young fr like you, but I want 


you to try to feel at home amongst. us.” 
“Tam quite comfortable,” said Brenda. 
slowly, “and I think Triggington one of the 
prettiest places I ever saw.” 
The Vicar persevered. 


“You must get one of your friends to 
come and stay with you in the holidays,” 
he suggested, “ unless you are going home!” 

“J have no home to go to,” answered 
Brenda; “and there is no friend I could 
ask here, thank you all the same, Mr. 
Thorpe!” 

“Are you really quite alone in the 
world, poor child? ” exelaimed the kind old 
man. 

“ Quite alone!” Her voice shook as she 
said it. 

“ But surely, at Elinmonkton there must 
be friends who are dear to you?” 

She turned on him with Washing eyes. 
For one moment she seemed changed from 
the meek, gentle schoolmistress into a 
proud imperious beauty. 

“T hate the very sound of Elinmonkton. 
I never want to see it or anyone connected 
with it again.” 

So the Vicar had to go away with his 
curiosity ungratified. He was not a ro- 
mantic man, but he began to form a theory 
of his own respecting his mysterious 
sretens. Could Lady Monkton have a son, 
and had that young gentleman won the 
effections of his sister’s hand-maiden, and 
then broke her heart by letting her know 
he did not intend to marry her? 

The Vicar had plenty of London friends, 
and to one of these he wrote a pleasant, 
gossiping letter, concluding by an inquiry, 
added with an effort at indifference, 
whether they could tell him anything -of 
the Monktons. He was much interested in 
the family, though personally unknown to 
them. 

The answer which canie in the course of a 
week quite shattered Mr. Thorpe’s little 
romance. His friend knew Lady Monkton 
fairly intimately. 

She was a charming woman, but had 
never recovered the shock of her hus- 
band’s death. Having no son the property 
in the north went to a distant cousin, but 
the widow and daughters were amply pro- 
vided for. 

The youngest died soon after ‘her 
father. The two others were lively, 
— women yet, who might marry 
well. 

Mr. Thorpe shook his head as he folded 
the letter away. It did not help hin m 
the least. Clearly Lady Monkton had no 
relation wlio pox. § have tampered with 
Brenda Dale’s affections. Clearly, too, she 
was not the kind of woman to be unjust 
to a favourite confidential servant. What, 
then, was the mystery ? 

e three Miss Thorpes were not at all 
pleased with their father’s conduct. They 
considered him lamentably weak, and dis- 
‘cussed the schoolmistress with their 
favourite friend, Miss Moore, whose 
opinion was far more in accordance with 

ir wishes. 

“She ought to be got rid of!” said this 
spinster, she was a few years older than 


| her brother. “I am sure she is the last 
person to suit us, Why, would you believe 


it, girls, I went in the other night to speak 
to her about the needlework, and she was 
actually practising Italian songs!” 

“ Absurd!” eried the admiring chorus. 

“ { told her it was quite against the rules, 
and that I should speak to the managers 
about it; and she actually had the imper- 
tinence to tell me that after school hours 
her time was her own!” 





* How .very Bat z 

“ And,” here Miss Moore lowered her 
voice, as jpeves horrified at wnat we nee 
to onstra Wi 
Geoffrey, se rtd interfere. He 


=~ 


said Miss Dale was quite right. Isn't it 
terrible!” 
_ “It is, indeed!” said Ade, warmly. 
“This creature seems to bewitch all thd 
gentleman. Papa defends her through thiek 
and thin.” 

Miss Moore sighed plaintively. She had 
rather a desire to console the Vicar for hig 
wife’s death. 

“Your dear father is too charitable. I 
told Geoffrey it was his duty to protect 
Mr. Thorpe from being taken in!” 

“ Who do you suppose she is?” demanded 
Lucy. “A Jesuit in disguise come to turn 
those poor children into Papists! Such 
things have heen heard of, you know.” 

“T think it is worse than that,” said Miss 
Moore, severely. “She hasn’t come about 
any religion. I believe she’s an actress, 
and that she tired of her profession, and 
thought she should like to marry a rich man, 
The creature is setting traps for Geoffrey 
or your father. I’m not sure which.” 

But Margaret differed. She was severe 
and narrow-minded, but she had a trifle 
more common sense than her sisters or 
Miss Moore. 

“JT dén’t think its that. I rather fancy 
she has done something very wicked, and 
is afraid of being found out. I think she 
has come here to hide herself from justice.” 

‘* She doesn’t look like a murderess.” 

“She need not have killed anyone. She 
may have stolen a deal of money, or have 
forged someone’s name. I am guite sure 
she is hiding. Why, whenever she sees -¢ 
stranger she looks frightened to death, 
Her eyes have a strange, hunted look im 
them, just as though she fancied the police 
were on her track.” 

Lucy, who ws not so s rong-mindt as 
her sisters, shivered. 

“It is enough to make one’s hair stand 
on end to think we have a criminal in our 
midst,” she said, nervously. ‘Miss Moore, 
you who are so clever, might surely find out 
her secret, and get her sent away.” 

“T shalldo my best,” said Lydia Moore, 
hy “Tt seems a clear duty to the 

icar and my brother to clear such a snare 
from their path. But I advise you to do 
nothing rashly girls. We must find out her 
secret before we attempt to get rid of ber. 
When once we know it we can make our 
~~ terms, and free Triggington of Miss 

Yale. 

And these were women who called them- 
selves Christians. These were women who 
went to church, and were taught to “love 
their neighbour as themselves.” 

Brenda Dale had never injured them in 
thought or word, yet they had bound them- 
selves by a firm resolution to hunt her from 
her humble refuge. Alas! for charity aé 
practised by the ladies of Triggington ! 


CHAPTER I. 


In the west-end of London stood a large, 
handsome house, furnished with every com- 


‘fort, and possessing that unmistakable air 


of substantial prosperity which marks the 
residence of the well-to-do. 

It was the abode of Lady Monkton and 
her daughters, Mr. Grant’s late parishioners 
—the ladies who had taken Brenda Dale 
from her country home as humble com- 
panion and tirewoman. ; 

They had broken off all intercourse with 
Elinmonkton, for they had loved the Court 
with almost passionate warmth, and could 
not bring themselves to see their old home 
in the possession of a stranger. y 

They had refused all advances from Sit 
Gordon, quite forgetting that it was hardly 
his fault, that no son or brother of theirs 
lived to step between him aud wealth. 

Sir Lionel had been a rich man; but a 
great deal of his property was entailed, and 
went with the title. Besides this, his wife 





had her jointure of five hundred a year, 
and the rest of the money he left behind 
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\ ing at interest and compound 
‘ would amount to quite a fortune by the 
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a see absolutely to his youngest 
It was rather hard on Miss Monkton and 
her sister Jane, but their father was power- 
less to prevent it. Years before, when it 
first became probable, he would have no 
son, and he was trying to make a suitable 
rovision for his family when they should 
ve to leave the Court, a friend stepped 
forward. x 

He was an old man, and had outlived all 
his relations. He lived near the Court 
and had a doating affection for little 
“ Birdie,” Sir Lionel’s youngest - daughter. 
He offered to make the Baronet his heir on 
the sole condition that every penny of his 
bequest passed at her father’s death to his 
favourite. 

It seemed to Lionel Monkton folly to re- 
fuse fifteen thousand a year. It would 
brighten the last part. of his life with every 
cemfort, and secure affluence to his family. 
The only thing was, it might bring a divi- 
sion among the girls for one to be so richly 
dowered, and the others barely provided 
for. Mr. Airlie was ready with his ex- 
pedient. Until Birdie married, or reached 
the age of thirty her mother should enjoy 
the interest of her fortune. There would 
be no need to take the world at large. or 
even Sir Lionel’s own children, into their 
confidenge. The deed of settlement could 
be drawn up, and a trusty lawyer appointed 
guardian of the young lady’s interests. 

Sir Lionel outlived his friend. by . ten 
years. He was able to give his children 
every possible advantage, and from the 
bottom of his heart he ho that Jane and 
Maria would marry in his own lifetime; 
but, unfortunately, the M. » Monktons 
aimed too high. They refused the one or 
two quiet country gentlemen who presented 
themselves as suitors; and when their 
father died, although eight and nine-and- 
twenty respectively, had no chance of 
changing their name. 

They were strong-minded. Their mother 
was essentially weak and easy-going. Shx 
had always leant on her tena y That prop 
removed she leaned on Maria. The result 
anyone might have expected. Before Sir 
Lionel had been dead three months, Maria 
and Jane knew all about Mr. Airlie’s deed 
of gift, and the humiliating truth that, 
whenever Birdie married, they and their 
mother would be left with only five 
hundred a year, while at Lady Monkton’s 
death a third of that small income would 
be lost to them. 

The two sisters diseussed the matter 
gravely between themselves, and came to 
a firm decision. Birdie must not be allowed 
te marry. In that case the income would 

her family’s until she was thirty. In 
the twelve years thus gained Jane and 
Maria must manage to save a handsome 
competence. They arranged that five 
thousand a year should be the sum total 
of their expenditure; the balance remain- 
interest 


time their sister was thirty. 

Lady Monkton was as wax in their 
hands. She was devoted to her elder girls ; 
while she could never forget that Birdie, 
besides almost costing her own life, had 
come in the place of the son so ardently 
desired. 

Poor little Birdie! She had been her 
father’s pet and darling. ‘To lose him was 
in itself a bitter blow, but worse followed. 
She was taken from the country, and 
settled down in a dull London House. 
Their recent bereavement admitted of nv 
gaiety, even if her sisters had allowed her 
to participate in their amusements. She 
was as gat and neglected as a girl of 
eighteen could be, and began to perceive 
that Jane and Maria had passed from tha 
indifference they had always shown her to 
an active dislike. 

Yo her life’s end Birdie Monkton never 








looked back on the time that followed 
without a shudder. Often and often she 
longed to go forth into the great world and 
earn her bread, even as a shop-girl or 
machinist. It seemed to her that any 
toil, however hard, would have been pre- 
ferable to those endless days of lonely idle- 
ness. 

There came a change at last, just when 
the girl was beginning to look white and 
languid from the monotonous weariness of 
her life. Maria fell ill, and the malady 
was pronounced to be scariet fever of a 
most malignant type. 

Jane, who, to do her justice, dearly loved 
her eldest sister, elected to remain with the 
invalid, and assist the professional nurse in 
the care of her; but she at once decreed 
that her mother and Birdie must fly from 
all chance of infection. 

Lady Monkton wags like a reed in her 
daughter's hands. Jane took a furnished 
house in an obscure Hertfordshire village 
and packed off her mother and younger 
sister, Brenda Dale went with them as 
yt uy attendant, two servants being 
eft by the owner of the house; and as it 
Was summer time, and the country” was 
looking glorious, they would have every 
chance of a pleasant home, if any place 
could be so to Lady Monkton, while her 
first-born was dangerously ill. 

“Tt is only a small house,” Jane ex- 
nylained to her mother, and it is in the 

eart of the country, so that you are not 
likely to be troubled with visitors; but, of 
course, you wil! take care that Birdie forms 
no promiscuous acquaintance. You know 
how much depends on it.” 

Lady Monkton nodded. 

“You may trust me, Jane. I will be 
careful. That unfortwnate girl shal! not 
worry you and poor Maria more than she 
has already done.” 

Jane was not quite content. 

“T have noticed in Birdie a decided 
taste for low society. You must not be 
satisfied by knowing she has no acquaint 
ances of her own rank. Keep her aloof 
from everyone. It is the only way, un- 
less we are all to be genteel paupers for the 
rest of our lives.” 


Lady Monkton ek meer and no doubt 1 


would have kept her word; but the very 
day after her arrival at Laurel Cottage she 
sprained her foot, and was a prisoner to 
the house, since there was no carriage in 
the village she deemed suitable to her 
rank. 

It was impossible to keep Birdie always 
shut up in the little house through the 
lovely ‘June days. It was equally impos- 
sible—or the selfish lady thought so—to 
spare Brenda Dale to accompany her.. And 
so it ended in Birdie wandering through 
the fields and lanes at her own sweet will, 
enjoying. the sight and sound of «ountry 
life as freely as in her father’s lifetime. 

Lippet’s End was a tiny village, but it 
had one or two houses of superior rank, 
and the largest of these was occupied by a 
clergyman, who took pupils to prepare Jor 
different examinations. He rarely had 
more han four at a time—not mere boys, 
but full-grown men, some of them of the 
highest rank and standing; others sons >f 
ambitious trade’s folk, who wished their 
offspring to occupy a higher position in 
society than theniselves. 

At this time Basil Derwent was Wr. 
Glyn’s senior pupil. © He ‘was four-and- 
twenty, older than most of the inmates of 
Lippet’s House. He was the cadet of a 
noble family, and his mother had stood out 
as long as possible against his accepting an 
appointment in India, which was the only 
provision his uncle saw fit to find for him. 

Poverty, however, had been stronger 
than pride, and the Honourable Mrs. Der- 
went had at last consented to the expatria- 
tion of her son; and Basil came to Mr. 
Glyn’s to prepare in hot haste for an oex- 
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amination, his passing which was essential 
to his success. 

He learned something more than the 
subjects his tutor included in his course, 
namely, to conjugate the verb “to love.” 
Birdie Monkton was his. teacher. 

The young people met first by accident, 
when Basil was happy eno to save tho 
girl from a wild bull. that, by 
chance or design, their paths always seemed 
to cross, until at last, one A t day, 
Basil confessed his secret, and pleaded for 
Birdie’s love, 

“T have little eno to offer you, m 
darling,” he said, y- “As soon as 
reach Thais I shall have an income of three 
hundred’ a year; and- after the~ first five 
years it will be raised to a sum _ that [ 
think would be sufficient for us. Birdie, do 
you think you could wait five years for 
me 9 » 


“T would-wait my life for you,” the girl 
answered, bravely. “I love you, Basil, 
just as you do me. We are so young, dear, 
the five years will soon pass, and then we 
sha!! have all our lives to spend together.” 

* Shall I speak to your mother, Birdie?” 
lie asked, anxiously. “ you think she 
would consent to our engagement?” 

Birdie shook her head. 

“T can’t explain it to you Basil, but 
mother has the greatest objection to people 
being engaged. She seems to think it mad- 
ness!” 

Mr. Derwent opened his eyes. 

“ But if so, Birdie, she must have been 
mad herself once. Do you inean, little girl, 
her own marriage was so unhappy she fears 
the same fate for her daughter?” 

“My father was the kindest, bravest 
man in the whole world!” eried Birdie, 
eagerly ; “ and he and mamma were devoted 
to each other, I think no family could 
have ne happier. than ours until 


papa died. 

Air. Derwent felt puzzled. He had no 
idea of Lady Monkton’s income, still less 
that all but a fraction of it belonged to 
Birdie. . 

Seeing the modest house in which _ the 
ladies were” staying, and his darling’s plain, 
untrimmed dresses, he had fancied Sir 
Lionel’s death had left his widow very badly 


off. 

“J would rather speak to Lady Monk- 
ton, dear,” he said, bravely. I can’t bear 
that she should think I had tried to lure 
you into a clandestine engagement. Is 
your mother ambitious for you, Birdie?” 

“Not for me. She is very anxious that 
Maria and Jane should marry well. But 
she has told me several times she intends 
to keep me at home.” =~ 

Basil Derwent smiled. 

“Tf she can,” he corrected. “ Birdie, do 
you mean you object to my speaking to 
Lady Monkton, not’ because I am a poor 
man, but because she is averse to the idea 
of you marrying anyone?” 

“I mean just that, Basil. Mamma is 
wrapped up in Jane and Maria. She can’t 
bear anyone to take any notice of me. I 
am sure, if you spoke to her, she would 
be terribly angry.” 

* ...h meP . 

“No, with me. She would say I had in- 
sulted my sisters, and was nothing but a 
foolish child. Basil, once, when she fancied 
someone liked me, she threatened to put 
me in a convent. She-only relented when 
she found he had never cared for me but as 
a friend.” 

Basil felt indignant. 

“Lady Monkton must be mad!” he 
cried, hotly.“ Birdie, I will never leave you 
under her power. You must be mine before 
I go to India!” 

“She will never let me.” ; 

“T shall not ask her,” returned Basil, 
gravely, and forthwith he propounded his 
ecueme, 


He was going up to London the next day 
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on business. H> would get a marriage 
license, and Birdie should meet him the fel. 
lowing morning, and made his wife. 
Though only nineteen she looked older than 
her age. 

Lippet’s End had no station of its own. 
but an omnibus ran between the village and 
a large local junction, from which he could 
be whirled up to London in less than an 
hour. 

“T dare not. take you to India until I 
have made a home for you,” said Basil, 
fondly; “but, Birdie, I will shorten the 
time of waiting by every means in my 
power, and 1 can bear the separation better 
if, at least I know that you are my wife.” 

“But your own relations, Basil? What 
would they say to such a thing?” 

Basil parried the question. 

“You know, my darling, what you have 
told me of Lad onkton makes me_ ter- 
ribly uneasy. If she really possesses this 
horror of matrimony, and anyone whis- 
pered our secret to her, she might be for 
sending you to a convent, as she threatened 
before. If only you are my wife—if I leave 
you with the certificate of our marriage— 
you will be able to stand against her 
tyr . 
The girl clung to him as though she felt 
she needed his protection even then. 

“ Are you quite sure you wish it, Basil? ” 

“TI wish it more than anything in the 
world, sweetheart. It will be hard work 
to leave you anyway, Birdie; but I shall 
carry away a lighter heart if I know that 
you are wife.” 

Brenda Dale was taken into their con- 
fidence. The pretty maid was fairly de- 
voted to her young lady, and espoused the 
lover’s cause heart and soul.  Birdie’s 
scruples were hushed to rest. Lady Monk- 
ton was kept in ignorance of her daughter’s 
absence; and the girl dressed in soft 
white ribbons went up to London, and stand- 
ing by Basil’s side in a grim old city church, 
vowed to be his true and loving wife till 
death did them part. 

It was a stolen marriage, but Birdie had 
no sense of wrong-doing. Her mother and 
sisters did not want her. They told her so 
every week of her life, and let her feel it 
oftener still. There was no one but Basi! 
who loved her. She would have been tric 
to him, in thought and deed, without this 
bond ; but if he felt happier to leave ter as 
his wife so it shoud be. 

My own at last!” said Basi! Derwent, 
when he and his bride went out of the grim 
old church into the glorious summer sun- 
shine. ° 

“J don’t think you need say ‘at last! ” 
remarked Birdie, simply. “It is not two 
months yet since we first met!” - 

“Not two months! Birdie, I hav> a 
great deal to say to you, and but li tle 
time to say it. t us sit down here, dear, 
and think out our plans.” 

He had led her into the Temple-gardens, 
fragrant with the scent of sweet peas ond 
mignonette. He found her a seat in a 
retired spot, and said simply— 

* ve m~ examination, Birdie.” 

She looked into his face, and understood. 
_ “Then the time for vour going to India 
is fixed. Oh, Basil, we must say good-bye 
to-day; that is why you have brought 
me here.” 

“ Good-bye, indeed, but only for a term,” 
he urged. “I am to sail from Southamp- 
ton next week, and I must, spend the last 
few days that remain with my mother. She 
is in Scotland. I am her only son, and.t 
can hardly go out to India without saying. 
farewell to fer.” 4 

“Of course not!” Birdie gathered her 
courage. “ Will you write to me, Basil, 
and tell me your address so that I may 


answer your letters? ” 
“ Of course, I will.” He took a card and 
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I shal! write to you as goon as I get to Scot- 
land, and give you the exact time of my 
leaving England. Oh, Birdie, how I wish 
you were poing too!” 
She wished it herself, poor child. Basil 
looked down at the bright, gold wedding- 
ring, which shone through her thin, silk 
ove. 
“Shall you be able to wear it, Birdie? ” 
1 shall not dare,” replied the girl, sadly. 
“ Basil, I should like to give it to you!” 
“To give me your wedding-ring, sweet- 
heart? What can you mean?” 
_“I may not wear it, and I have no safe 
liding-place. I should like you to have it 
best, Basil, for it will remind you of me.” 
“Do _ think I shall forget ?” he asked 
her, half reproachfully, but he let her pull 
off the ring and give it into his keeping. 
He looked at the little golden hoop re y 
as he said gravely, “Some day I shall put 
it back in its right place. Meanwhile, 
sweetheart, I shall guard it for your sake.” 
“ Basil,” asked the girl, half plaintively 
“don’t you think we could meet just once 
more? Couldn’t you spare me one _half- 
hour dear, before you go to India?” 
“T will try. Birdie, we must manage. 
So look happy, dear. This is not good-bye. 
Ye will meet once more!” 


CHAPTER III. 

Maria Monkton recovered; but Jane, 
who had nursed her with devoted skill, took 
the infection and died. 

Monkton was quite broken down 
by the blow, and Birdie had to soothe her 
almost asachild. ‘To leave her for an hour, 
was impossible, and the bare idea of being 
absent from her long enougk to go up _ to 
London and meet Basil was not to be 
thought of for a moment. 

Birdie therefore wrote to her husband a 
tender, affectionate letter, explaining the 
trouble that had befallen her, and con- 
cluding,— 

“So that our good-bye in the Temple-gar- 
dens must really be our last, dear. But 
I know you will come home to me as soon 
as you can. Meanwhile, we must trust 
each other, and write by every mai!.” 

She signed the !etler simply “ Your own 
Birdie ”—not for her to write the sacred 
name of “wife” before he had called her 


y it. 

She posted her letter with her own hands, 
and then she waited in loying expectation 
for the answer. 

None came. The days passed, still Basil 
Derwent did not write. At last Birdie, al- 
most beside herself, took the omnibus to 
the neighbouring town, and went to the 
free library to seareh=in the shipping news 
whether, the Seraph had actually sailed. 

“Yes, it was down on the appointed day. 
She knew Basil had taken his passage in 
this vessel; and that his purse was far too 
slender for him to have forfeited the money 
paid for it. She could think nothing but 
that her husband had left England with- 
out sending a line to comfort her aching 
heart. 

Birdie had no friends in Lippets End, no 
confidant in the world except Brenda Dale. 
The young maid was divided between sym- 
pathy with her young lady and indignation 
at Mr. Derwent’s neglect. 

For Birdie’s sake she managed to scrape 
acquaintance with one of Mr. Glyn’s ser- 
vants, and asked the woman point-blank 
what had become of the “ tall young gentle- 
man” she used to see about so often ? 

The cook, who had not taken much. in- 
terest in Basil Derwent, applied the 
description to another of r. Glyn’s 
students, a bold, dashing young fellow of 
nineteen, and she promptly gave—as sho 
thought—the desired information. 

| “ His pa died, and he came into a heap 
of money. He was a dsome man_ to 





wrote a few words on it hurriedly in_peneil. 
7 That will find me, darling, till I sail. 


look ‘at; but between me and you, Miss 
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else. They do say he'd married a bar- 
maid in London, and the old gentlemau 
parted them, and sent him down here to 
be put out of the way. He never did a 
stroke of work, and the master was glad 
enough to get rid of him.” 

Although Brenda Dale had never been in 
love herself, she had sufficient sympathy 
with her young lady not to carry this sorry 
news to her. 

She only told Birdie she had been un- 
able to get any satisfactory information * 
about Mr. Derwent, and she thought the 
best thing to do would be to wait till his 
letter came. 

“He can’t write now till 
India,” said Birdie, gloomily. 
have to wait six weeks.” 

Long before the six weeks were over 
they went back to the house in Greville 
square, which had been ordered to be 
thoroughly disinfected in their absence. 
Perhaps the orders had been negleoted 
or badiy carried out, or else grief and sus- 


he. gets to 
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pense had made poor Birdie a ready prey 
to disease. 
Befgre she had been home many days 


she was stricken with the fever, and every 
hour of Brenda Dale’s time was spent ia 
nursimg her. 
She was hovering between life and death 
when a letter arrived with en Indian 
stamp, addressed to “ Miss Dale, care of 
Lady Monkton, 55, Greville-square.” __ 
The two young lovers had agreed, for 
precaution, that their correspondence 
should be carried on through Brenda. 

Maria Monkton, who always opened the 
letter-box herself, decided there was some- 
thing very suspicious in their pretty maid 
having a foreign correspondent, and 
slipped the letter into her own pocket. 

This lady had few scruples, and once 
alone in the security of her own room, with 
the door fastened, she cooly held the en- 
velope over a basin of boiling water, and ir 
a few moments could open it without the 
fraction of a tear. Her face grew first he- 
wildered, then horrified, as she read the 
opening lines :— 


“My Dearest Bravie,—Why did you not 
meet me as we arranged? Darling, you 
sent me out to India with a sore heart. 
but-——” 


Miss Monkton had no pationee . with 
love letters, never having had any ‘such 
missives herself, and having got so far she 
quietly put the unfortunate sheet of paper 
in the fire. 

“Fate has played into my hands,” she 
thought, cheerfully. “For the next few 
weeks birdie will be incapable of writing 
to India. By that time the young man 
will have met someone else. He knows 
nothing of her wealth, and will soon forget 
her baby face. It is just as well she should 
have had this ‘little affair.’ A burnt child 
dreads the fire; and after one experience 
of man’s perfidy she will be content to leave 
the sex alone in, future.” : 

Birdie had not the slightest desire to 
live. She felt too miserable to care about 
getting better ; and when, one day, towards 
the end of October they carried her to a 
sofa, and prophesied in a week she would 
be able to walk about, she only shook her 
head and began to cry. 

“ What is it?” asked the doctor, beckon- 
ing Brenda to follow him from the room, 
and speaking in a confidential tone. “Is 
there anything om her mind?” | 

“T think her heart’s broken,” said the 
young nurse, sadly. “Dye done my best 
to get her better, beeause I love her 
dearly, but I’m not sure but that she would 
have been happier in her grave.” , 

Dr. Carrington looked at Brenda keenly. 

“Do you mean she hasa lover? Where 
is he? He ought to be here.” 





Dale, he was a rank bad one for any thing 


Brenda hesitated. 
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“No one knows anything about it but 
me,” she said, uncomfortably, “and I don’t 
know what.to do. I wish you'd let me tell 
you everything, Dr. Carrington. I need 

not mention names, ard if you want to cure 
Miss Birdie you ought to know.” 

“T do want to cure her, and I will give 
you the best advice in my power. Sit 
down.” 

He always treated Brenda as though she 
had been a daughter of the house. In-truth, 
the country damsel had nothing of a servant 
about her. She never wore caps nor 
aprons. She was ealled in the household 
“Miss Dale,” and when Birdie was. we't 
her duties were more those of a companion 
than maid. 

“ He was studying with a tutor while we 
were at Lippet’s End, and he was always 
meeting Miss Birdie. He saved her life 
once, or they thought he did, and the end 
of it was they were engaged.” 

“JT suppose he was a _ gentleman?” 
hazarded the doctor. 

“T thought so. He didn’t behave as 
such. He persuaded her into a secret mar- 
riage by saying he was’ going to India. 
They parted in London an hour after the 
wedding, and she has never had a word or 
line from him since.” 

“Do you suppose he went to India?” 

“T know he didn’t. The housekeeper at 
bis tuto?r’s told me all about him. © was 
under age, and had married a barmaid in 
London. His father was so angry that he 
parted them, and sent the young man down 
to a country village on the plea of study- 
ing, but really to get him out of the way.” 

Dr. Carrington looked very grave. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said, gravely. 
“ He couldn't niarry two wives.” 

“Pve thought over it till ’'ve felt quite 
dazed,” admitted Brenda. “He was a 
pleasant-spoken young gentleman enough ; 
and you see he may have thought the bar- 
maid wasn’t his legal wife, and he might 
take another. Then maybe he spoke to a 
lawyer about it, and found out his mis- 
take.” 

“Then he ought to write to Miss Monk- 
ton.” 

“He may think it better for her to for- 
get him. I could make that out. What 
puzzles me is his telling her he was going 
to India.” 

Dr. Carrington looked yery grave. 

“And you think this is on her mind?” 

“Tm quite sure of it, and I can’t decide 
whether I'd better tell ber what I heard 
from Mr. Glyn’s housekeeper, or just let 
her go on yearning for news of him and 
believing him her Neskind 

“T think as soon. as she is better you 
ought to tell her. Supposing he had gone 
to India, when could she bave heard from 

amr . 

“Three weeks ago. At the onset of her 
illness.” 

“Perhaps Lady Monkton kept back the 
letters till her daughter recovered? ” 

“She'd not know they were for Miss 
Birdie, sir. They were to come under cover 
to me.. None of the family would interfere 
with my letters.” 

“f can only repeat my advice. As soon 
as Miss Monkton is better tell her the 
exact truth. I believe, in such cases, any- 
thing is better than suspense.” 

And meanwhile, Maria Monkton worked 
her cruel will. A second of those Indian 
letters came, and was opened by her in the 
same manner. She did not attempt to read 
this epistle, but she carefully noted, down 
the address on the first page, and the signa- 
ture “ Basil Derwent.” 

That afternoon Miss Monkton wrote a 
letter on her most funereal sheet of writing 
paper, with her hardest and most pin-like 
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55, Greville-square, Kensington, 
* October 20, 19—. 


“Sm,—Hearing from the maid-servant, 
Brenda Dale, of the tie which subsisted be- 
tween yourself and my younger sister, I 
have to inform you that the unfortunate 
girl died of scarlet fever, contracted almost 
immediately after you left England. Of 
your conduct in drawing so young a girl 
into a clandestine engagement I will not 
speak here. We would fain guard her 
memory from even the shadow of a re- 
proach ; and, therefore, we desire that the 
episode of her intimacy with you should 
remain a secret.” For the same reason my 
mother, my remaining ‘sister and myself 
request, as the only favour that you can 
do us, that you will neither answer this 
letter or seek our acquaintance on your 
return to England.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, ¥ 

“ Marta Monxron.” 


The letter sent and despatched, Miss 
Monkton kept a firm watch on the post-bag 
for six weeks longer. Then she ceased to 
have the task of burning an Indian missive 
regularly every mail-day, and came to the 
conclusion that the “ young man” had re- 
ceived her information, and was going to 
comply with her request. 

Birdie’s recovery was very slow. She 
looked so white and fragile that some 
dormant mother-love was roused in Lady 
Monkton’s heart; and seeing how the girl 
shrank from her London home, she ar- 
ranged to sen | the convalescent and Brenda 
Dale down to Rournemouth for the rest of 
the winter, while she and Maria tried to 
find a tenant for 55, Greville-square, which 
they felt they never could like as a home 
without Jane. 

Maria had another reason for desiring to 
move. -As she had never read one of 
Basi] Derwent’s letters throngh she had not 
grasped the fact that he was her sister's 
husband. 

She thought of him only as Birdie’s lover; 

and while congratulating herself on the 
clever fraud that had parted them, was 
quite alive to the danger of their meeting 
if Mr. Derwent returned to England in a 
few years’ time. 
So, even with some pecuniary loss, she 
was glad to sublet the large house in 
Greville-squate, and remove to quite a 
different part of London. 

They had been into no society while they 

lived in Kensington, owing to their deep 
mourning for their father. By changing 
their abode and engaging an entirely fresh 
staff of servants, she would be able to 
gnard her secret, and leave no one to 
betray her deception, and warn Basil Der- 
went that it was the second, and not the 
youngest, daughter of Sir Lionel whom 
the cruel fever had carried off as its victim. 
Unwomanly as was her conduct, Maria 
was quite unconscious of its heartlessness. 
To her own mind she was only fighting for 
her own rights. 
She was the eldest daughter. Her father 
had made a compact with Mr. Airlie that 
would enable Birdie to take fifteen 
thousand a year the day she married, leav- 
ing her mother and sister five hundred. 


The lawyer, who was Birdie’s trustee, 
heard of her illness, and called upon Lady 
Monkton to inquire after his ward. 

Mr. Ogle, good, easy man, arrived rather 
tardily, since the invalid was not only out 
of danger, but had started that very day 
for Bournemouth with her faithful com- 
panion, Brenda Dale. 

“T never was more surprised in my life 
than when I heard Miss Beatrice was ill!” 
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he said, frankly. “I always thought you’d 
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take’ as much care of her as though you 
tm her in a@ glass case, knowing how much 
inged on her life.” 

Maria felt affronted. 

*T don’t consider Beatrice has anything 
to complain of,” she said, sharply. “She 
had every care and attention during her 
iliness ; but I don’t see any reason for say- 
ing a great deal hinges on her life.” 

“T should have said there were fifteen 
thousand reasons,” said the lawyer, cheer- 
folly. “ You see, Miss Monkton, you and 
| your mother have been accustomed to every 
luxury. I fear you would find it a great 
change if anything happened to your sister, 
and you had to depend on my lady’s slender 
jointure.” 

“ But, mamma is Birdie’s natural . heir,” 
dissented Maria, “so we should have the 
money just the same.” 

Mr. Ogle shook his head. ; 

“If Miss Beatrice dies unmarried, every 

enny of it goes to charitable institutions. 
f thought you were aware of this!” 

Maria felt thankful Birdie had been sent 
to healthy, salubrious Bournemonth, and 
that she had resisted her own prejudices, 
and allowed Brenda Dale to accompany her 
sister. 

Maria’s first impulse, on discovering that 
Brenda had been in the lovers’ confidence, 
was to get rid of the girl at once. 

She only hesitated for two reasons. She 
could not well confess how she discovered 
Brenda’s offences; and hard-hearted and 
strong-minded though she was, she had not 
been able to resist the wav in which her 
sister clung to her humble friend. 

So Brenda took her young lady to 
Bournemouth, and the two girls had lodg- 
ings in @ pretty house where they could 
smell the seent of the pines, and watch the 
restless waves of the English Channel. 

And then it was that the elder of the 
two told the other the story she had ‘heard 
at Lippet’s End- ‘and Birdie leamiéd that, 
instead of being a deserted wife, she had 
never been a wife at all! 

“He must have deceived me from the 
very first,” said Beatrice Monkton, sadly, 
“for he never_mentionéd his father. In- 
deed, he told me more than onte his mother 
was a-widow. Oh! Brenda, he couldn't 
have been false'‘from the first! There must 
be some mistake.” 

“That's what I’ve said myself again and 
again, my Birdie,” said Brenda, who 
dropped the humbler address in these hours 
of intimacy. “ But you see, dear, we must 
look at it in this way. If the housekeeper 
was mistaken, and Mr. Derwent all you 
thought him, why did he never answer the 
letter you sent him in Scotland? Why has 
he left you all these weeks without a line, 
knowing all the time you-were in sore 
trouble, and that you hadn’t got his ad- 
dress in India?” —. 

Beatrice sighed. 


“Then you have quite lost faith in him, 


Brenda? You think him wicked and heart- 
less? ” 

“No, I don’t!” protested Brenda 
stoutly. “I’ve thought over it in and 
again, and I believe he’d repent of his 


wild ways, and wanted to turn over a néw 
leaf and settle down. I think he loved you, 
dearly—-who could help it’?—and believing 


To Maria’s mind it was simple justice | the barmaid wasn’t his real wife, thought 
that she shonld endeavour to keep her | he had a right to marry you. Maybe, when 
youngest sister a spinster as long as | his father died, she claimed to be acknow- 
possible. ledged as Mrs. Derwent, -and the lawyers 


said it was her right. Then the poor young 
gentleman felt too grieved and ashamed to 
write to you. That's how I understand it.” 
pr “ Love brings only sorrow,” said Birdie, 
sadly. “Oh, Brenda, life is very hard!” 
On her own account Brenda was finding 
it very pleasant just then. 

Dr. Carrington had come down to 
Bournemouth, openly to visit Miss Monk- 
ton at her mother’s request, really to in- 
form Brenda that he been appointed 
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head physician to a large provincial hos- 
pital, and to beg her, when he took up work 
there in the spring, to go with him as his 


wife. 

“Tam nota vg said Brenda, gravely. 
“J believe Lady Monkton looks on me as 
@ servant. My father was the village post- 
master; and all my relatives, if I had any, 
would be pais working peo .'e. You would 
destroy all your prospects :F you married 
me, Dr. Carrington.” 

“ And you will destroy all my hopes if you 
refuse,” he replied. ‘“ Brenda, you and I 
have watched together by Beatrice Monk- 
ton’s bedside, and I have learned to love 
your sweet, unselfish nature. You are a 
gentlewoman in ae and feeling. 
Whatéver position you filled in Lady Monk- 
ton’s household, the fact remains that you 
are her daughter’s friend. I am not a rich 
mam, but I have plenty for comfort. At 
Daisbury you will meet none of the Monk- 
ton set. People wil! know you as my wife, 
and learn to like and esteem you for your 
own sake. I have not a relative in the 
world whom I need consnlt. You are your 
own mistress. Why should we not spend 
our lives together? ” 

Beatrice Monkton heard of the engage- 
ment with mingled feelings. She was too 
fond of Brenda not to rejoice in her happi- 
ness. On the other hand, when her 
devoted nurse became Mrs. Carrington she 
would be more alone than ever. Alone, 
that is, in heart and feeling. 

Of course her mother and sister would 
expect her to live with them in the new 
house at Maida Vale. Somehow, the very 
toner of going back to her relations was 
terrible to poor Beatrice; so when Brenda 
Dale’s wedding had been fixed for July, and 
Lady Monkton, under the physician’s ad- 
viee, had agreed to leaving her youngest 
danghter at Bournemouth till the summer, 
Birdie’s active brain thought of a way out 
of her difficulties, which resulted in the 
mystery which so troubled the people of 
Trggingvon.- 

“Brenda, you love me very munch, don’t 
ab she asked, suddenly, of the  bride- 
elect. 

“ Miss Beatrice,” said Brenda, solemnly, 
“T love you better than anyone in the 
world exeept John, and I'd give years of my 
own life if I could but buy you happiiess.” 

“T shall never be happy again,” and 
Birdie looked full into her friend’s face with 
her beautiful sad eyes,“ But there is some- 
thing you could do for me, Brenda, that 
would brighten my life. If I go back to 
mamina and Maria I think I shall go mad!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go to Elinmonk- 
ton, dear?” asked Brenda. “There’s many 
there would welcome you gladly!” 

“No, I want to earn my own 
Brenda, and you must help me.” 

Brenda Dale was a simple country girl, 
and knew little of the law, and how she 
would infringe it if she agreed to-her 
friend’s request. ‘To her it seemed an easy 
thing to lend her name to Beatrice. 

She knew that Lady Monkton would 

never have sufferea her daughter to work 
for her own living, and no clergyman would 
engage as a village schoolmistress the child 
of a baronet. 
_ She felt that Beatrice would pine away 
if she had to return to her unloved home, 
and that hard work was the best cure for 
bitter heartache. 

She knew that in a private family the 
governess has many slights to bear. With 
a tiny home of her own, and little children 
to teach and care for, Birdie would have 
more chance‘of happiness; and, so after a 
brief struggle, John Carrington’s fiancee 
gave way. 

The girls bégan to take in a journal 
specially devoted to the interests of 
National Schools, and there very soon they 
saw Mr. Thorpe’s advertisement. 

It attracted them for two reasons. It 


living, 





was a part of England where Birdie had 
never been before, and where she was not 
likely to meet anyone she had ever known. 
Then the Vicar of Triggington did not 
aspire to a “trained ” teacher, and specially 
wished her to be young. 

Educated in their childhood together in 
the schoolroom at Monkton Court, Brenda 


Dale and Beatrice wrote an almost similar 
hand. 
Their old governess, if she had been 


shown the application sent in to Trigging- 
ton for the vacant post, would have 
answered promptly that it was written by 
Brenda. 

So it was settled. The two friends left 
Bournemouth on the same day—-Brenda 
Dale to spend a few days in London at the 
house of a friend of Dr. Carrington’s, from 
which she was soon to go forth a_ bride— 
Birdie avowedly to.rettirn to her mother, 
really to journey to Triggington. 

Brenda parted from her at Waterijoo. 
They had agreed it was better, in case of 
cross-questioning, she should not know her 
friend’s last movements. 

When she was out of sight Birdie took a 
cab to Victoria-station, thence one train to 
Kensington, and another to Clapham Junc- 
tion; and having thus, as she fondly 
hoped, destroyed ali clue to her destination, 
she finally reached Dring by the “ afternoon 
train,” and was conveyed to Triggington in 
Jos. Sanders’ cart. 


CHAPTER IY. 


Bastt Derwent sat in his own bungalow 
awaiting for the arrival of the English 
mail—not that he expected any particular 
pleasure from his correspondence. Since 
the letter telling him of his young. wife’s 
death he had been strangely indifferent to 
all that happened in England. 

He had loved Beatrice Monkton passion- 
ately, and he had been true to her in 
thought and word; but fate’ had been 
crantty hard on the two young lovers. 

Basi!’s mother stopped the note the grl- 
wife wrote to her husband in Seotland, 
telling him of her sister Jane’s death, and 
begging him to send her his address in 
India. 

The Honourable Mrs. Derwent was selfish 
to the core. She intended her son to 
remain single, or marry for wealth. 

The pretty grey envelope, with its dainty 
feminine writing, aroused her suspicions. 
She opened it, read the letter, and _ con- 
sidering it dangerous threw it into the 
fire. 

Oddly enough, her conduct resembled 
Maria Monkton’s in something besides its 
treachery. Like that astute spinster, the 
inference she drew from Birdie’s note was 
that the two foolish young people were 
engaged—not married. 

So his wife’s letter never reached Basil. 
From the moment he parted from her in 
London he heard nothing of her till he 
received the cold, formal note in which 
Maria announced her death. 

He never doubted this statement. He 
knew that scarlet fever had attacked one 
member of the family, and that his darling 
had taken the disease on returning to the 
infected house seemed to him quite feasible. 

Besides, if Birdie had been alive she 
would never have left him in ignorance of 
her fate. His letters, being sent under 
cover to-Brenda Dale, surely reached her. 

He mourned for her very truly. His 
was not a shallow nature. It seemed to 
him that with Birdie he lost not only his 
life’s love, but all spur to ambition. He 
really did not care very much what hap- 
pened to him now, and was quite content 
to remain in India for an indefinite time at 
three hundred a year. 

The sadness which marked his thoughts 
showed a little in his letters, and the 
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Honourable Mrs. Derwent had rather 
repented of her indifference. 

She had had a severe illness since Basil 


left England, and perhaps it softened her 
heart and reminded her how lonely life 
was without her son. : 

And now important letters came! Basil 
turned them over in astonishment. . One 
from his mother, and another from a stray 
friend, generally represented the extent of 
his correspondence; but now there wer 
actually four letters, and one of them had 
a deep black edge. 

_ Basil’s thoughts flew to his mother. Could 
it be that the cold days of early spring had 
been fatal to her enfeebled frame! 

He read the black-edged letter before any 
of the others—read it twice through from 
beginning to end before he in the least 
realised its meaning. 


“My Dear Bastt,— 


“ Heaven has taken my children to 
itself, and I am a lonely man. Come home 
aS soon as you possibly can, and take your 
rightful place as heir of Elsington. 

4 “Your affectionate uncle 


* Wernigy.” 


Basil could hardly understand it even 
then. Heé knew, of course, that his father’s 
elder brother was the Ear] of Fornley ; but 
Mrs. Derwent had never managed to get 
on with her husband’s family. and had 
quarrelled with them all before she was left 
a widow. 

Basil had always understood Lord Fern- 
ley possessed several children, some of them 
grown-up and married. He had never in 
his life cast a thought to inheriting the 
title or estates. 

The next.letter was more business-like. 
It was from the Fernley lawyer, and told 
him that Lord Elsingham and his little son 
were killed in a railway accident, and that 
within a month his only brother died of 
inflammation of the lungs, caught while 
attending the double funeral. 

Three daughters were now Lord Fernley’s 
ouly children, and the entail excluding 
females they could inherit nothing but their 
father’s personal property. ; 

The other letters were merely friendly 
congratulations. There was nothing from 
his mother except a newspaper, with the 
record of Charles Derwent’s death wunder- 
lined. 

Kach of the letiers urged his immediate 
return to England, as a matter of course; 
the lawyer even intimated that his bankers 
had instructed their branch at Bombay to 
place two hundred pounds to Mr, Basil Der- 
went’s credit. 

Basil could hardly. believe it was true. 
He felt neither joy nor elation—-nothin 
but a real sympathy with the bereave 
father, and a kind of dull, stony despair 
that for bim prosperity had corne too late. 

Money smooths most difficulties. Basil 
resigned his apoointment at once, but ex- 
pressed his willingness to remain at his 
post until his successor arrived. 

Accordingly a cable was sent home 
requesting a suitable mau should be sent 
ont; and in six weeks from the time of 
receiving his uncle’s letter Basil sailed for 
England. 

He was only just in time. Lord Fernley 
lived long enough to receive his heir’s assur- 
ance that he would carry out some improve- 
ments the old man had at heart, and pla 
a brother’s part to his three cousiris, as well 
as to the widowed Lady Elsingham 

Then . there was another funeral from 
Kisingham Towers, and the ex-Government 
clerk was Parl of Fernley. 

No one could question the generosity of 
the new peer. He kept on all his uncle’s 
old servants. He offered the Dower House 
to Lady Elsingham for ner life. He was 
kind and cordial to his cousins, even to one 
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ot them who had married against her | Lady Monkton’s daughter?” * demanded 
father’s wish, and was rather snub by | Mrs. Derwent, in an aggrieved tone. “ Her 


her sisters. He ) 
that could possibly be formed of him. 

He won golden opinions on every side; 
and then, having taken his seat in 


ham Towers, ap 
ibe grand old place his head-quarters. 


rwent was with him—only for 
the summer months, as-she took care to 
She hated the country 
in winter; and now that Basil was rich, of 
course he would provide her with a house 


inform everyone. 


in London. 

“Deo you mean to desert me utterly, 
mother? ” he asked, one day, when she told 
him of her wishes. “ Don’t you think [f 
shal} be terribly lonely in this rambling 
old ease ” 

“You must marry, Basil. You are the 
head of the family now, and you owe it to 
your name.” 

Basil shook his head. 

“TI believe there are some Derwents left. 
My uncle said we had some remote cousins 
in Yorkshire. They wil! have to keep up 
the family honour! I shall never marry, 
mother!” 

“ Basil, you are jesting!” 

“JT am in sober earnest, mother. I don’t 
think I shail change my mind.” 

“You are nothing but a boy.” 

“T am five-and-twenty.” 

“ And when did you take up this prepos- 
terous fancy about never marrying, pray ?’ 
“Very soon after I reached India.” 

The time passed. Mrs. Derwent tried tc 
believe he been mistaken; but sh» 
soon noticed he was completely changed 
from the gay, high-spirited Basil who had 
gone abroad. 

This Basil was always quiet and grave. 
He did not mope or shut: himself up from 
soc.ety. He took his part in all the fune- 
tions which came to him as the richest 
nobleman in the county; but there was \ 
tinge of sadness in all he did, and his 
mother began to ask herself anxiously 
whether she had been too prudent for him, 
and, by suppressing that girlish letter, and 
wrecked the happiness of her son’s life. 

“T-can’t make you out, Basil,” she said 
One day in an aggrieved tone. “Iam sure 
when re came to.me in Scotland you were 
as ambitious as possible. You seemed to 
fong to make money; now you are richer 
than anyone in the country you don’t seem 
to value your wealth.” 

“Times are changed, mother! When I 
was with you in Scotland I had an object 
in seeking wealth.” 

“ What was it?” 

“You wouldn’t understand,” said Basil, 
quietly. “ We should only differ.” 

“J am not stupider than other people,’ 
returned his mother, sharply. “I suppose 
you were in love with some girl, and she 

jilted you? Well, she’ll be sorry enough 
now.’ 

“Wush!’ cried Basil, almost sternly. 
“You don’t understand. I had better tell 
you the bare facts, and then we will never 
speak of it again. She was my wife—and 

@ died!” 

* Your wife!” 

“We loved each other, and she had not a 
happy home. I thought it would tmake the 
future easier if we were married before I 
left England. Then as my wife she could 
come to me in India if I were unable to 
return to fetch her.” . 

“Who was she’ A shop-girl? ” 

“Mother! She was the youngest child of 
Sir Lionel Monkton, and as good as she was 
beautiful.” 

“You will never forgive me, Basil; but 
I can’t keep it back! letter came from 

her while you were with me in Scotland, 
and I—burnt it.” 

“ Mother!” 


ed every expectation 


the. 
House of Lords, he went down to Elsing- 
rently intending to make 


‘ton; and in spite of the 


Dr. Barnes, who studied economy more than 
anything else. 


too chivalrous to dismiss Brenda 
simply because she was beautiful and friend- 


ear 

with the reply that he was hound to consider 
the interests of the children, and to work 
the sch 
effectually, and that in all his experience 
he had never seen so good a teacher as 
Miss Dale, who would be content with forty 
pounds a year. 


The parents, except such as were influenced 
by the Miss Thorpes, all expressed their 
satisfaction. Old Mrs. Drake, the lady- 


bountiful of Triggington, took a fancy to 
Miss Dale, and invited her to tea; and, in 
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letter was signed, ‘Your own Birdie, 


thought, of course, it was some passin, 
flirtation, and that if you did not 
before you went to India you would soon 
forget her.” ; 


“T am not good at forgetting, mother. 
What must she have thought uf me — for 


leaving that letter unanswered? She may 


have gone to her grave doubting me, poor 


darling!” 

“ When did you hear of her death? ” 

“ Her sister wrote. I fancy Miss Monk- 
ton was a very peculiar woman. She seemed 
angry at our marriage, and asked, as_ the 
only favour I could do the family, that I 
would never try to make her acquaintance. 
My wife died, perhaps doubting me, and I 
cannot even visit her grave! I don’t think 
many men make su¢h shipwreck of their 
happiness as I have done of mine.” 

rs. Derwent was touched. 

“You surelv could write to Lady Monk- 
ton and ask where your wife was buried, 
Basil? No one pel + object. to that.” 

“T have wronged her twice; first by 
stealing her daughter’s love, and then by 


leaving my wife: to die alone. [ feel, 
mother, the Monktons deserve at least 
that I should respect their wish that I 


would not intrude on thei.” 

“ Had she no other friends? ” asked Mrs. 
Derwent, her sympathy aroused at iast. 

“Qnly one. A young girl who was with 
her and Lady Monkton at Lippet’s End as a 
kind of humble companion.. Brenda~ Dale 
was in our confidence. She dressed my 
darling for our wedding. I doubt not she 
dressed her for the grave,” 

“ Basil, you ought not to talk like this 

“J daresay it sounds unnatural,” he 
answeréd, bitterly. “A year ago I was 
poor and obscure. and with no chance of a 
penny beyond what I earned. Now I am 
a wealthy nobleman; yet, mother, I would 
go back to poverty gladly, thankfully, if by 
so doing my Birdie might be given back 
to me.” : 

Poor Mrs. Derwent knew not how to 
comfort him. It seemed to her that Basil’s 
love was stronger than death, and that in 
the present Farl’s time there would be no 
gentle wife, no merry children at FElsing- 
ham, for she felt her son’s heart was buried 
in his first love’s grave. 


» 





CHAPTER V. 

Ir was November. The village mystery 
still inhabited the school-house of Trigging- 
league formed 
against her by Miss Moore and the ladies 
at the Vicarage. she seemed likely to con- 
tinue to do so, for though this quartet cor- 
dially detested her-none of them were 
schoo]-managers. 

That distinguished office was shared by 
the Vicar, Colonel Moore, and a certain 


he Vicar was too charitable, the Colonel 
Dale 
less; while when her foes tried to get the 


r. Barnes, he always met them 


ool as cheaply as it could be done 


The children fairly idolised their teacher. 





“How could I tell she was your wife and 





spite of the cabal against her, Birdie’s life 


and 
she spoke of not being able to meet you 
because her mother could not spare her. I 


& 
meet 


managers are very ikind, but the 


‘keep me in my place.’ 
Brenda, I am rather wicked: I think it 


amuses me!” 


“afternoon train.” 
Sanders and his cart were not in attend- 
ance. 


should have to 
which, on the wet, muddy afternoon, was 
not pleasant, when Colonel Moore came up 
to her. 


—perhaps older, even. 
téte-a-teté with one, 
other ? 


= 


might have been happy but for two things, 
She could never forget. Basil Derwent, and 
her consciene smote her for living under a 
false name. 

She was ten times more content than 
she would have been with her mother and 
Maria at Maida Vale. She knew she did 
good, useful work, and her days were 0 
fully occupied that she went to bed tired 
out. 

Mrs. Carrington had sent the piano and 
other nick-nacks which the friends had 
saved money for pian Panvm long stay at 
Bournemouth ; and so Birdie had pretty 
things for her eyes to rest on, but——. 

Once, and once only, she had seen her 
friend when, at Mrs. Carrington’s eager 
request, the village schoolmistress had met 
her at a junction between their respective 
bomes, and spent an hour or two gout 

Birdie learned then that her mother and 
Maria had taken her disappearance. with 
great calmness, their one desire being that 
1t should not reach the ears of the family 
lawyer, Mr. Ogle. 

Dr. Carrington believed, from their 
anxiety on this head, they must-be receiv- 
ing money under Sir Lionel’s will on 
account of Birdie’s maintenance, which 
would be withheld if it transpired she was 
not under their care. 

One more opinion of her husband’s the 
happy young wife tried to impress on her 
friend. John thought Birdie’s position 
ought to be settled beyond a doubt. — If 
she would only teil him the name of the 
church where she was married, and 
authority to act in her name, he would go 
to Lippet’s End and see Mr. Glyn. _ That 
mg ya would certainly know whether 

is late pupil went to India, or his address 
if he remained in E ; 

“For your sake, dear,” pleaded the 
true Brenda, “ you ought to know whether 
you are wife or not. Think of the future. 
If you learned. to love anyone you might 
break his heart if it transpired you were 
bound to Mr. Derwent!” 

But the fictitious Brenda only shook her 
head. 

“T shall never love anyone else. I know 
Dr. Carrington means all kindaeds, but I 
couldn’t let anyone go making inquiries 
amare Basil. It would seem like doubting 
him.” 

“ But you do doubt him, dear!” 
Pirdie’s tears fell beneath her veil. 

“I know that he is not what I thought 
him, but I believe he loved me once, and I 
can never forget how happy I was when we 
were together. If he has wronged me, 
Brenda, he has yet given me thé truest joy 
I ever knew: so things are equal!” 

¢ And you like Triggington, dear?” 

“ And the people! 
“The Viacr and 


8s. 
Are-they kind?” 

the other school- 
young 
They are always trying to 
And do you know, 


ladies hate me! 


She returned to Triggington by the 
But this time Jos 


Birdie was thinking rather ruefully she 
walk from the station, 


“My carriage is here, Miss Dale. I 


hope you will let it drop you at the School 
House.” 


No thought of harm came to the poor 


little schoolmistress. 


Colonel Moore was quite as old as Jos 
If she might ride 
why not with the 





She stepped into the brougham without 


an idea she was outraging the feelings of 
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Mrs. Grundy, and the Colonel behaved 
precisely as though she had been one of his 
sister’s guests he. was escorting home. 

He talked to her of the weather, the 
coming Christmas, and other local matters. 
He never said a word that could remind her 
that she was young and beautiful—and he 
knew it—only, as he helped her out at her 
own door, he said, quietly,-— 

“T am so glad you have been tales a 
little holiday. You lead far too dull a 
life in this little village, Miss Dale!” 

A very siinple matter the being driven 
three miles on a muddy ro@d when she was 
tired. Birdie little guessed all that was: to 
come of it. 

The next day, as she came out of Sunday 
school, a little note was put’ into her hand 
by one of Mrs. Drake’s servants. It was a 
mere line, begging her to come to tea, as 
the writer particulariy wished to see her, 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Drake, Kindiy, 
when they were alone, and Birdie had taken 
off her wraps, “I want to speak to you. I 
am an old woman, and you are very young, 
so you mustn’t be offended.” 

he schoolmistress blushed. 

“I couldi.:. he offended, dear Mrs. 
Drake, you are so kind. But have I done 
anything wrong, that you look so grave?” 

“JT don’t believe you have, but this place 
is a hotbed of gosstp. Do you know the 
report the Miss Thorpes have set about, 
that you went to London for the day, 

esterday, with Coonel Moore, and came 
ome in his brougham? ” 

Birdie opened her eyes. 

“IT went. about twenty miles down the 
line to meet a friend. i stayed with her 
nearly two hours, and then came back. I 
never set eyes on Colonel Moore til! I was 
leaving the station. I was thinking how 
very muddy the lanes looked, when he 
offered me a seat in his carriage. Ought I 
to have refused? ” 

Mrs. Drake looked relieved. 

“You were quite right to accept, but I 
am glad the other report was false. I am 
very fond of Geoffrey Moore, and my 
opinion of him would have changed if I had 
known he brought gossip on you.” 

Birdie looked into the kind old lady’s 
face with a strange regret. 

“Why do they all hate me so?” she 
asked, passionately. “I never injured 
Miss Tho ; they have a happy home, 
and a father. Why should they try 
to drive me from my humble cottage, where 
I earn my bread at least honestly? ” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Drake, simply, 
“do you never look in the glass?” 

“Yes, but——- 

“If you were ugly, or even merely plain, 
the Vicar’s daughters would be your warm 
admirers. If you were vulgar or common 
they would think — just snited to your 
sphere. As it is, they object to you, in the 
first place, because you have the most 
beautiful face in the neighbourhood; and 
in the second, because they think it _pre- 
sumptuous of a national schoolmistress to 
be more. refined and graceful than them- 
selves,” 

Brenda looked up with troubled eyes. 

“TI am afraid, if you are right, Mrs. 
Drake, they will never be content until I 
have left Tri ington.” 

The ol he nodded. 


“ Has it ever struck you, my dear, that 


Triggington is not quite an earthly 
ise; and that with your accomplish- 
ments, you might do better than remain a 


village school-inistress? ” 

“T have no ambition,” said Brenda, sadly, 
“and I dread strangers. I have heen here 
long enough to grow used to the place and 
the children, and I dread the thought of a 
change. Do you think I am to 
hs up my situation because the Miss 

dislikes me?” 





Mrs. Drake looked at her shrewdly. 
“My dear child, when four spiteful 
women have resolved to do an_ unkind 
thing they generally succeed in doing it. 
I have taken a great fancy to you, and if 
you left the village I should miss your 
sweet face; but I would rather you went 
away of your own free will, to—as the 
phrase goes-——better yourself, han that you 
waited until the Vicar’s daughters got their 
own way, and left you, as it were, under 
a cloud.” 

The tears were in Brenda’s eyes. Mrs. 

Drake suddenly stooped and kissed her. 
“T won't ask your history, my dear, 
because I think you have a right to your 
own secrets.: I feel sure there is some 
bitter memory in your life which made you 
turn your back on your own friends, and 
come to teach our little rustics, 

“ Now, the Vicar is a good, kind man, 
but given to blunders. e is too just to 
be influenced by, his girls’ prejudiges; but 
he thinks if only he could enlighten them 
as to your real history they would be sorry 
for their mistake and treat you better. 

“ He came to see me yesterday, and he 
told me that a friend of his was intimate 
with Lady Monkton. and he intended to 
eall on this friend the next time he went 
to London, and get her to imtroduce him 
to your late employer. Good, easy man, 
he knows the people here delight in titles. 
He thought if he could but come back and 
assure everyone Miss Dale stood high in 
Lady Monkton’s favour, all rumours would 
die out.” 

Birdie was white as marble. « ° 

“He must not go!” she whispered 
hoarsely. ‘Oh! Mrs. Drake, don’t despise 
me; but if Mr. Thorpe goes to Lady Monk- 
ton about me I must leave Triggington 
before he returns.” 

* Because you are not Brenda Dale at 
all, but one of Lady Monkton’s daughters !” 
said Mrs. Drake, quickly. “I have known 
it for some weeks now.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Do not trouble so, my dear. I am not 
oing to betray you. No one told me; but 
study the first column of the “Times,” 
and I read about a week after you came 
here of a Brenda Dale’s marriage with Dr. 
Carririgton. I heard from a friend of mine 
that the said Brenda had been a humble 
companion in Lady Monkton’s family. 
Long ago I knew Sir Lionel, and I traced 
a resemblance to him in your features. My 
dear little friend, is the breach between 
you and your family irreparable? Won't 
you be persuaded by me, and go home to 
your mother? ” 

“T cannot!” 

“And you wish to remain as Brenda 
Dale? You mean to continue teaching?’ 

“T must!” 

“Then, ny dear, I know of just the post 
to suit you. My miece, Lady Elsingham, 
needs a governess for her two little girls. 
She has had terrible sorrows this year. Her 
husband and little son were killed in a 
railway accident. From an idolised wife, 
with the prospect of a coronet and great 
wealth, she became a widow but slenderly 

rovided for. I am sure you will like 
Bybil ; and I can answer for it that she 
will not object to your beauty and _refire- 


ment. 
“ But if the Vicar calls on Lady Monk- 
9” 


“ He will not call when once you have left 
Triggington. Let me tell Mr. Thorpe to- 
morrow that you resign the school at 
Christmas to go and live with Lady 

i m. You may dépend upon it you 
will have no more trouble!” 

Brenda thanked her warmly. 

* My- dear, yon are welcome. What is 
an woman good for if she cannot smooth 
the path of girls like you. If you want to 
do’ me a service, Miss Dale, you will come 


I have a young gentleman coming to 
dinner, and I have no idea how to amuse 
lim!” 

“Surely Miss Thorpe------” 

“J don’t like either of the three | well 
enough to introduese them to Lord Fern 
ley, my dear; he is coming at my request. 
I am going to make my will, and bequeath 
what I can to Sybil and her children. As 
the head of their father’s family, I want 
the Ear! to be trustee to the Jittle maids. 
He is only five-and-twenty it [ hear 
golden reports of him everywhere.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


“ BrenpA Dats!” said Lord 
gravely, when Mrs. Drake told him the 
name of the young lady whom she had 
selected as govertiess to his little cousins. 
“Do you know she is connected with the 
saddest, episode of my life. When I last 
saw her she lived with the Monktons, and 
---and I Joved Birdie Monkton better than 
life itself.” 

A faint glimmering of the truth came to 
Mrs. Déake. She resolved to keep back 
from him that her protegee was not Lady 
Monkton’s humble companion, but one of 
her daughters. She said, gravely,--- 

“Then I wonder you have not told her 
so. J can imagine few young ladies who 
would refuse to be Countess of Ferniey. 

“She died about a year ago. I have 
been trying to find Miss Dale, hoping to 
hear from her the particulars of my 
Birdie’s last illness.” 

Mrs. Drake felt puzzled. He spoke so 
confidently, and yet, in that Jong talk on 
Sunday, had not the little schoolmistres< 
confessed that she was, in deed and in 
truth, Birdie Monkton ? 

“T think,” said the old Jady, in a 
strangely gentle tone, “it would be 
pleasanter for you and Miss Dale to meet 
alone. She has promised to come up to 
sing to us this evening, but there is no 
reason why you néed not call on her first. 
She is free any time after four o’clock.” 

It was about half-past five when Lord 
Fernley redched the little cottage. Na 
answer came to his tap, so he lifted the 
latch and entered. The sounds of a piano 
guided him to the little sitting-room, and 
there his heart seemed to stand still. This 
was the home of the village schoolmistress, 
Brenda Dale; and yet, there before him in 
the firelight, he saw a grey-robed girl, with 
his wife’s sweet face. 

She started at the sound of his entrance, 
and turned to see who had broken in upon 
her solitude. For one instant they looked 
into each other's eyes---husband and. wife, 
though strangers yet! The next, Basil had 


Feruley, 


thrown his arin round the slight figure, 
and gathered it to his heart. 
“My darling, they teld me you were 


dead!” 

“ They said you had another wife,” sobbed 
Birdie, “and that I could never be aught 
to you.” 

“And you believed them, sweetheart?” 

“Oh, Basil, what could I think when you 
left my poor little letter unanswered, and 
never once wrote to me from India?” 

‘*T never had your letter, Birdie and 1 
wrote from India by every miail until T had 
a letter from Miss Monkton, saying that 
her sister was dead, and begging me not to 
inolest. her sorrowing family.” 

“Maria wrote that? She tmust hav» 
opened your letters, and striven to part 
us!” said Birdie. 

“T guessed, from the wording of her 
note, that she thought we were only lovers, 
not wedded busband and wife. And now, 
sweetheart, tell me, who made yor belicve 
I was not free when I married you?” replied 








os Not for that reason only------” 
“ And are there any Ghee “: 


up on Tuesday evening with your music. 


asil. 
Birdie told him all, and he understood the 
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—- labyrinth of mistakes that had 
pa them. . 

“Tt was a fellow pupil at Glyn’s,” he said, 
gravely, “Bob Appleby. He looked the 
oldest of us all; but he was only nineteen, 
though he had contrived to put that halter 


round his ueck. Birdie, don’t you want to 
know what has brought me back to 
England? ” 


She clung to him a little closer. 

“Tf don’t think I mind, Basil, so that 
you are here, and that you belong to me.” 

“To you thd you only, jealous Jittle girl. 
And now, when will you be ready to come 
home? I don’t like the Countess of Fern- 
ley teaching the rusties of Triggington.” 

There was so much to explain on each 
side, such a great deal to say and hear, that 
Mrs. Drake was kept waiting half an hour 
for her dinner; but. the sight of her guest’s 
beaming face quite atoned to her for this, 
and she found the suspense, caused by the 
presence of the servants, far more trying. 

But at last butler and footman had 
departed, and Basil turned to his hostess 
with a smile. 

“You must try and find Lily Elsingham 
another governess please, Mrs. 
I cannot spare my wife!” 

* * * 

Triggington had never heard quite all 
the story. Lord Fernley, on the advice of 
his ‘lawyer, pleaded with Beatrice to let 
him marry her over again. They were man 
and wife truly, he told her; but to avoid 
& nine days’ wonder and much gossip, he 
thought they had better plight their troth 
again, and after much demu: she consented. 

Mrs. Derwent, old Mrs. Drake, Dr. Car- 
rington, and his pretiy wife were aware 
that the splendid ceremony at St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, was unnecessary; but the 
world at large is content to know that Lord 
Fernley married the youngest Miss Monk- 
ton, and loved her long before he came into 
his title. 

A cruel chance---so the story  Truns--- 
parted the two lovers; and Miss ‘Monkton, 
dropping her name and rank, went to teach 
in a village school, because she could not 
bear to live in luxury without her lover. 

The three Miss Thorpes have quite for- 
gotten their old animosity, and always 
declare that in the days her disguise 
they were Lady Fernley’s bosom friends. 

Of course Maria Monkton’s fraud and its 
motive transpired; but Beatrice treated 
ir mother and sister better far.than they 
dcserved. With her husband’s consent she 
settled five thousand a year on them for 
their joint lives, and assured them of what 
they prized less—-her full and free forgive- 
ness. 

Triggington school still flourishes, and 
now boasts a proper trained mistress, who 
is ugly enough to satisfy even the Miss 
Thorpes. Her cookery class meets in the 
room where Birdie’s piano used to stand. 

Miss Stubbs is 2 worthy voung woman, 
and a splendid teacher, but she will never 
be so popular with the eluidren as was the 
sweet-faced girl whom Jos Sanders drove 
from Dring station that blazing summer 
afternoon, and who was for so long “Taz 
Vinuace Mystrry.” 

[THE END. | 





UNDER THE ROSE. 
She wears a rose in her hair 
At the twilight’s dreamy close; 
Her face is fair—-how fair 
Under the rose! 
I steal like a shadow there, 
As she sits in rapt repose, 
And whisper my loving prayer 
Under the rose. 
She takes the rose from her hair, 
And her colour comes and goes, 
And l—a lover will dare 
Under the rose. 


Drake, for | 


Statistics _ 


In India nearly 25,000 persons porished 
from snake bites alone in 1899, during which 
year over 93,000 snakes were destroyed. 

In the course of last year no fewer than 
3,000,000. artificial teeth were used in 
America by dentists in the course of their 
profession. 

THE gold usr! in “restoring” faulty 
teeth is vali £100,000, while £20,000 
worth of silv.. ..... platinam goes the same 
way. It has also been calculated that there 
is annually buried with owners of false 
teeth a sum of somewhat over £100,000. 

FRoM £639,165,265 in March, 1900, the 
national debt of Great Britain grew io 
£705,723,878 in Mareh of the present year. 
£59,000,000 of this increase are due to the 
issue of war loans and other sccurities 
created for war purposes.: It is now higher 
than it has been since 1888; and that in 
1836 it stood at “£853,473,597, since which 
time it has steadily decreased until the 


present year. 
Gems 


HE is young enough who has health, and 
he is rich enough who has no debts. 

FORBIDDEN pleasures do not yield a 
moiety of the gratification that comes from 
those that are lawful and permissible. 


THE wise and active conquer difficulties, 
by daring to attempt them; sloth and folly 
shiver and shrink at: sight of toil and 
hazard, @nd. make the impossibility they 
fear. 

A GooD man is the best friend, and there- 
fore is first to be chosen, longest to be re- 
tained, and, indeed, never to be parted 
with, unless he ceases to be that for which 
he was chosen. 

War a curious path fate often times 
seems to make for mortal feet; leading 
them exactly whither they have resolved 
not to go, and shutting up against them 
those ways’ which seemed so clear and 
plain. 

LEARNING prepares and, in a measure, 
takes the place of experience ; but experi- 
ende, on the other hand, is the best means 
of understanding and appreciating the re- 
sults of learning and the wisdom of the 
ages. 

Gop bless all good old mothers. I never 
see, Says a writer, an old lady sitting in 
the armchair but I think what storms have 

lted into that cheery face without souring 
it. It may be that a man can go through 
more exertion than a woman, but at least it 
remains true that he cannot without losing 
his laughter, his good cheer, his gentleness 
and love and trust in mankind or God. Yet 
how rarely do you find a frail old mother 
whose spirit has been worn threadbare and 
unlovely by what she has endured. A 
sweet old mother is common. A sweet old 
father is not so common. As thy day so 
thy strength of love, thy riches of an in- 
exhaustible benevolence and hope and 
faith. This is more apt to be a woman's 
story than a man’s. ~~ 


Youth and Age. 


Ir should be borne in mind that in old age 
it is too late to mend—that then you must 
inhabit what you have buiit. Old age has 
the foundation of its joy or its sorrow laid 
in youth. You are building at twenty. 


Are you building for seventy? Nay, every 
stone laid in the foundation take hold of 
every stone in the wall up tothe very eaves 
of the building; and. every deed, right or 
wrong, that is done in youth reaches for- 





ward, and hasa relation to all the after- 
part of man’s life. 
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Society " 


_ Tae Duke of Cornwall has expressed his 
intention of establishing a museum in his 
household which shall remind him of his 
remarkable tour. His Royal Highness and 
the Duchess have received so many presents 
that they have been embarrassed occasicn- 
ally by them, In addition to this, the Duke 
has revealed a capacity for collecting. It 
is supposed that his private museum will be 
established at Marlborongh House, which, 
it is now generally understood, will become 
the Duke’s London home. - 


THE King of Greece, who arrived in Paris 
a tew days ago from Frankfort, had an odd 
experience during his journey. The train 
was a corridor one, and in the compartment 
adjoiming that of the King was an old French 
Jasty who had a canary in ac By some 
accident the was overturned, and the 





songster escaped, and flew into the corridor. ° 


His Majesty went in pursuit of the bird, 
which sought ‘re under the seats, and 
the somewhat ridiculous, if human, spec- 
tacle might have been seen of the monarch 
fumbling on his hands and knees on the 
floor. The canary slipped out and fluttered 
against the ceiling, Up and down the chase 
continued for a considerable time until 
fortune rather than skill enabled his Majesty 
to catch ‘the bird, and hot and panting he 
restored it to its owner, who gratefully 
received it, snying, ‘*‘ whoever you are, kind 
sir, you are a true gentleman.’ 


Ir is not generally known that the Duke of 
Portland, who, as Master of the Horse, wil! 
have great responsibilities in connection 
with the coming Coronation, is of Dutch 
descent. His ancestor came over to this 
country with King William II1., who landed 
on these shores on November 5, 1688. Before 
that time Count Bentinck, who belonged to a 
family of some note in Holland, had been 
acting as ise of honour to the Prince of 
Orange. hen this Prince became King of 
England, Count Bentinck was made Groom 
of the Stole, Privy purse, a lieutenant- 
gocetst in the .army, a colonel of Dutch 

orse in British pay, one of the Privy 
Council, Master of the Horse, Baron of 
Cirencester, Viscount. Woodstock and Earl 
of Portland. He was afterwards Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Court of France. 
During the reign uf George’I., his son was 
made Duke of Portland, and held the post 
of Governor of Jamaica, 


Ong of the most notable, and certainly 
popular survivors of Balaclava is Lord 
Tredegar, the Lord Lieutenant of Mon- 
mouthshire. As a young officer, his lordship 
rode with the ‘*Noble Six Hundred,” 
forming the Light Brigade, whose magnifi- 
cent charge is a matter of English history. 
On the return ride of the shattered brigade, 
“back from the mouth of hell,’’ Lord 
Tredegar (then Lieutenant Godfrey Morgan) 
found himself in command, all his senior 
officers having been shot, Lord Cado and 
Captain Nolan, the bearer of the mistaken 
message, both having fallen at the com- 
mencement of the famous charge. Lord 
Tredegar is highly respected, not only for 
his urbanity, but for his generosity, which 
is unstinted. His ancestral home, Tredegar 
Park, near Newport, contains a valuable 
collection of oil paintings, same of which 
have been in the possession of the Morgan 
family for generations. 
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Gleanings 
A BROKEN head is never what itis cracked 
up to be. * 
On the edge of dis-pair—about to become 
divorced. 


ONE acre enough—especially if it be a 
tender corn. 


In a hotel fire, ran; in a theatre fire, 
stand still; in a railway train fire, say 
your prayers. 

THERE are in Naples a number of cats that 
live in the churches. They are kept and 
fed by the authorities on purpose to catch 
the mize which infest most of the old build- 
ings there. The little animals may often 
be seen walking about among the congrega- 
tion or sitting gravely before the altar 
during the time of mass, and it is considered 
a sacrilege to harm them. 


AN old lady of New Brunswick went to 
New York City on a visit intending to re- 
turn the same evening. She discovered 
that she had inadvertently carried the key 
of her home with her, Enterirg a telegraph 
offiee she put the key on the counter, say- 
ing, ‘* Please send that to my husband, in 
New Branswick, by telegraph, or he won't 
be able to get his er.”’ 


CONSIDERING their weight, canary birds 
are favoured with ter appetites than 
men. A scientist discovered this fact by 
weighing a canary, which he discovered 
turned the scale at 247 grains—a little over 
half-an-ounce. He also weighod its food, 
and found that the bird eata thirty-two 
times his weight every month, or actually 
more than his weight every day. 


Hunky G. declares that his system is 
overcharged with electricity. With his 
eyes shut, and his ears stuffed with cotton, 
he can tell when he comes within a hundred 
feet of electrical machinery ; and during a 
thunderstorm he is in a state of constant 
agitation. He attributes his peculiarity to 
the fact that his mother, two months before 
his birth, was struck by lightning. 

BLECKLING Hau, Norfolk, the seat of the 
late r Marchioness of Lothian, has 
many traditions connected with it. One is 
that of the headless black dog, which is 
often seen by the credulous running 
through the lanes between the Sawle 
Chureh and the Hall after dark, and which 
is supposed to be the forerunner of a death 
in the family of the person who meets it. 
Thirty years ago an old countrywoman, who 
was nearly a hundred years of age, was asked 
what she knew about this apparition. 
“‘Why,’’ she replied, ‘‘everybody knows 
it is bad Qneen Nan, who is condemned to 
wander about for ber sins against the old 
Queen.” Itisasingular fact that duri 
the last years of her life Catherine o: 
Aragon was popularly referred to as the 
“Old Queen,’’ : 

It is whispered that we shall shortly hear 
of the opening act in a drama at the Court 
of Bavaria. It will be remembered that 
King Otho lost his reason some twenty-five 
years ago, and sinee then has been confined 
in the Castle of Furstenried. It is a matter 
of roan “3 report that after many years of 
silence the unfortunate monarch has ,re- 
covered the use ofmhis tongue. 
asked for news of his mother, Queen Marie, 

. and of his brother, King Lonis IT., both of 
whom have been dead for some years. He 
talks of events of 1876 as if they had 
happened yesterday; in fact, he has re- 
sumed his normal life just where he left off 
a quarter of a century ago. Of the period 
of his seclusion he preserves no recollection 
whatever. His attendants have not = 
ventured to tell him that he has been King 
vver since 1876. : 


wwe 


He has” 





————— 


‘ ALTHOUGH unseen, my influence is felt,”’ 
remarked the lively wasp. 


PEOPLE call it ‘* putting up ’’ at a hotel 
because there is so much they have to put 
up with. 

THE difference between the lover and the 
epicure is, one lives to love and the other 
loves to live. 


THE total mean number of able-bodied 
paupers in the United Kingdom for the 
year 1900-01 was smaller than in any of the 
fifty-two preceding years, except 1876-7 
and 1890-1, and the proportion it bore to 
the population was smaller in that year 
than in any preceding year for over half a 
century. 

A SELFISH young man married a lame 
girl, who has to hobble along with a 
erutch. As it would be inconvenient to have 
a@ cripple for a companion on a honeymoon 
trip, he started to enjoy it aléne, and im- 
mediately after the ceremony he took the 
train to see the sights at the Glasgow 
Exhibjtion. He writes loving letters to 
ae bride, telling how he is enjoying him- 

f. 


A GUILD oF SHOWMEN.-—Showmen are not 
usually suspected of zealous Churchman- 
ship, but there is a flourishing ‘‘ Showmen’s 
Guild’’ which has just been holding its 
annual meeting im a booth at Hull. The 
president and honorary chaplain, the Rev. 
T. Horne, in his interesting address, stated 
that a capital'of more than two millions is 
invested in the show business, which 
affords a livelihood to 250,000 people. 


A MORTUARY chapel near Evesham, in 
Worcestershire, is inscribed ‘* -—Ceme- 
tery.’’ An adjacent notice announces ‘ No 
admittance except on business.’’ Dying is 
thus looked on as a serious business in 
Worcestershire. It recalls the case of the 
provincial, church lately discovered with 
the inscription, “This is the gate of 
Heaven,’’ while a placard beneath added, 
“This door will be Glosed during the 
winter months.”’ 


THE serious fire at the Stepney Parish 
Chureh recalls the interesting legend that 
used to be firmly believed by sailors—that 
all those who aro born at sea belong to 
Stepney Parish. This gave them a wider 
region to hail from than a Stepney 
parishioner would have now ; for, originally, 
Stepney—then spelt Stibenhede or Steben- 
hythe—comprised the hamlets of Spital- 
fields, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, 
Shadwell, Poplar and Limehouse. 

A FARMER’S wife, living near Bath, 
strained her vocal cords about a year ago 
while calling her farm hands to’dinner, and 
entirely lost her voice. From that time she 
became mute, and so continued until a 
short time ago, when her dentist extracted 
two of her teeth. The pain was‘so intense 
that, as the second tooth came out, she 
yelled, “‘Ob, you mean man!” Then she 
wept with joy when she realized that her 
voice had been so strangely restored. 

A Russran Grant.—A recent visitor to 
Tolstoy’s, speaks of his marvellous physical 
vigour. One morning he played tennis for 
two hours with his daughters, then he 
jumped on his horse and rode to.a lake near 
by, where his guest rejoined him. Tolstoy's 
friend is a good swimmer, but when he and 
his host had been in the water for a quarter 
of an hour, he had to confess himself 
beaten, Next, Tolstoy, in order to show 
that he was not exhausted. put his strong 
arms round his visitor and lifted him up as 
if he were bot a featherweight. 
vegetarian luncheon, during which he ate 
enormous quantities of greenstuff, the two 
went for a walk, and filled the rest of the 
afternoon with scientific discussions. 
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Force or Hasrt.—A lady walking in the 
country with a brother lately returned 
from the front, was greatly alarmed, not at 
the sound of blasting from a neighbouring 
quarry, but at her brother's falling flat to 
the ground at the instant. She, of course, 
assumed that he had been injured; but it 
turned out that he had been in the habit for 
months, by order, of prostrating himself on 
the veldt at the sound of a gun. Mechanical 
obedience of this kind has been effectively 
utilised in the case of suspected deserters. 
An abrupt shout of *‘ halt’ brings any man 
who was lately in the rank to a sudden 
standstill. 


LEARNED BY OBSERVATION.—Facts invari- 
ably conflict with theories. It is difficult 
to convince the man who is starving that 
the world is growing better, or the one 
who has just dined well that it is getting 
worse. Those who are least inclined to 
share the burden of others are usually 
readiest to share their burdens with others. 
In looking for a wife many men make the 
mistake of looking for too much ; they ex- 
pect to find beauty, brains, and heart in one. 
Either their dreams are rudely skattered or 
they go on €xpecting. A good friend is 
one’s nearest relation; one’s greatest 
relation is not always a good friend. 
‘*Where there’s a will there’s a wey,” 
which is just as likely to be the wrong one 
as the right. 


PUMPKIN Wasu TuBS.—Shere was recently 
exhibited a pumpkin known as the ‘* Mam- 
moth New Globe.”’ and weighing 104lb. One 
specimen alone would keep several families 
in pumpkins for a week. If the owner was 
a careful man he would cut the pumpkin in 
half, scoop out the contents, aud use the 
two skins for wash tubs, and this is 
frequently done, Another specimen, the 
** Hercules Club”’ pnmpkin, about twice as 
long as as an ordinary cucumber and six 
times as thick. At one end there is a part 
sufficiently thin to admit of its being 
grasped easily. A garden well stocked with 
‘* Hercules Club’’ pumpkins would supply 
a never-ending stock of life-preservers for 
a family, or one could be hollowed out and 
used as a water-bottle. 


*“Tara’s Hauh.”’—The Dablin papers 
announce the approaching sale of the valu- 
able farm of Tara, in the county Meath, 
which includes the far-famed Hil! with its 
historic monuments —the relies of the 
*Tara’s Halls’ of Moore's melody. On the 
farm are situate the ruins of the ancient 
banqueting-hall, the King’s chair, the old 
coronation chair of ancient Erin, and the 
celebrated Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, 
which is, according to Trish antiquarians, 
erroneously stated to be under the corona- 
tion chair at Westminster. Tara was the 
scene of an engagement between the forces 
of the Crown and the insurgenta in the rebel 
lion of 1798, and the grave in which the re- 
bels who fell were in on the slope of 
the hill is known as ‘‘ The Croppies’ Grave.”’ 

A Nior Littte Limp.—A clergyman on 
one occasion had to baptise nine children. 
The ninth was a boy of nearly two years of 
age, who was taken up and put into the 
parson’s arms. The infant candidate 
stoutly resisted, and began to kick with all 
his might. His clothes being very loose 
and very short, he very soon kicked himself 
all but out of them. The clergyman got 
the boy fast by his clothes and his head, 
and was repeating the words of reception 
into the Church with as much gravity as he 
could command, when his mother, possess- 
ing a strong maternal appreciation of the 
fair proportions of her Jively offspring, and 
a relatively weak appreciation of the 
solemnity of the occasion, remarked aloud 
with a gratified smile,? ‘He’s a nice little 
jump sir, isn’t hey’ ’’ 
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KENNETH’S CHOICE. 
By Florence Hodgkinson. 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


In the first instalment of this re:narkably inter- 
esting story we saw from the prologue that Andrew 
Gordon was arrested for the suspected murder of his 
old master Mr. Treviyn, of Treviyn and Marks, end the 
sudden shock caused his death tne same night that 
he was arrested. Andrew Gordon was Pie: in the 
East End of London at the time, and a few days 
before his arrest had taken as a lodger Margaret 
Lyon and her child. Ttso happened that Andrew 
r mised Margaret ‘ss having calied upon Mr. 
Treviyn. Both women have now lost theit husbands, 
and each is left witha young child. 

Twenty years have gove by, and in the next 
chapter we are introdu to Lord Combermere, 


who, conscious of his approaching end, is about to 
make his will and name the heir to the title and 
vast estates. Kenneth St Clune is regarded by ail 
his intimates as the rightful beir ; but to this he is 
indifferent. Coutplicavions are like)y to eusue from 
the chance meeting of Kenneih with a flower girl in 
the Strand. . ? 





CHAPTER IT. 


HHE girl who had interested 
Kenneth St. Clune, even amid 
his own perplexities, found it 
a long and weary walk from 
= the Etrand to Fulhain. True, 
she passed many attractive shops, whose 
windows were decked out with spring 
novelties; but Nell cared very little for 
dress—perhaps because she had never been 
in the way of any but the simplest attire. 

She lived in the country with a widowed 
mother and a beautiful sister, to whom all 
her life she had played the part of foil; 
and she had come to London, if not exactly 
to seek her fortune, at‘ least to consult her 
two best friends as to how she shon]d earn 
her own living. 

Mrs. Marsh, Nell’s mother, eked out her 
slender income by letting lodgings in the 
snouner, when visitors flocked to Mardon, 
attracted by the beautiful scenery. 

One year a middle-aged couple had been 
the tenants of the widow’s ‘Sdrawing- 
rooms.” They had taken a great faney to 
Nell, then a child of twelve, and had even 
offered to adopt her, but this the mother 
firmly refused. 

Circumstances prevented their return to 
Mardon, but they never quite lost sight of 
their protege, and presents at Christmas 
had kept up the link, and so, now the 
little country-maid was going to seek her 
fortune, it. seemed but natural she should 
consult the Ainslies. 

There had been a “ scene” at the cottage 
only the night before. ‘The little family 
had been going out to spend the evening 
with a neighbour. At the last moment 
Queenie decided there was too large a 
number te appear from one house, and that 
Nell must stay at home. 

For once the patient child had rebolled. 
She appealed to her mother, but Mrs, 
Marsh was weak as water where her first- 
born was. concerned, so that the matter 
ended in Nell’s staying at home, and 
pondering over the future, 

“T can’t go on like this,” thought the 
poor child to herself. “Why didn’t 
mother let me go away with Mrs. Ainslie 
if she has no love for me? I know I am 
not beautiful like Queenie, but Iam her 
child too, and it does seem hard she should 
care nothing for me. If only father had 
lived, perhaps he would have loved me.’ 

Then she remembered Mrs. Ainslie, and 
how kind she had heen in that happy sum- 
mer nearly seven years ago. 

Mrs. Ainslie was in Loudon she knew. 
A third-class ticket would cost seyen-and 
sixpence, and the whole of Nell’s worldly 
wealth just amounted to that sum. 

Before she went to bed the little 











Cinderella had decided to go forth into the 
wide world and seek her fortune. 

She was up early. Long before Queenie 
and her mother—fatigued by last mght’s 
pleasure—thonght of rising, Nell was in 
the woods picking the beautiful yellow 
primroses Mrs. Ainslie had been so fond of. 
And when she came to breakfast.she wore 
her best’ dress, which, poor child, was plain 
and homely cnough. 

“How bright ‘you look, Nell,” sand her 
mother, gently ; “ one would think you had 
had some wonderful news.” 

Nell loved her.mother dearly ; and Mrs. 
Marsh, if she did not return the affection 
fully, was always kind to the girl unless 
her wishes and Queenie’s clashed. 

“T am going to London,” announced 
Nell, brighily, thinking it better to an- 
nounce the journey as an established fact 
so that there might be no discussions, 
“Mother, I have money enongh, and. you 
know how often Mrs. Ainslie has asked 
me? itis only a few hours’ journey, and I 
shall be home before dark.” 

“To London!” exclaimed the mother, in 
a troubled voice. “London is full of 
dangers, Nell. I would rather you stayed 
here.” 

“Tf anyone goes to London it. should be 
me,” interposed Queenie, hastily. “I am 
the eldest, and have the best right- to 
pleasure.” 

Nell smiled. 

“ Queenie, I don’t think you would care 
to go as I mean to—third-class parlia- 
mentary ; and as to pleasure, I’m not going 
sight-seeing. My errand is business.” 

“The idea of a child like you talking of 
business!” said the. mother, smiling. 

Queenie relented. _ She was honestly fond 
of Nell, only she liked to be first in every- 
thing, and held the opinion younger sisters 
should be kept in their proper place—poor 
Nell often wondered where her proper place 
was. 

“Ym sure I wouldn’t travel first-class to 
see the finest sights in London, let alone 
visit that prosy, stuck-up Mrs. Ainslie. 
You’re welcome to your day’s outing as far 
as I am concerned, but I should like to 
know what a baby like you means by busi- 
ness?” 

“T am not a baby,” protested Nell. “I 
am nineteen, and that is grown-up.” 

“ Wighteen-and-a-half,” corrected Mrs. 
Marsh, gently: “you are a year younger 
than Queenie.” 

“ And you'll be a baby all your days,” 
said Queenie, half kindly, half patroniz- 
ingly. “There’s a look about your mouth 
which belongs properly to two-year-olds.” 

“ But the business,” put in the widow 
gently. ‘I want to hear about it.” 

Nell was nothing loth. 

“You know we are very poor,” she said, 
with the calmness of one who proclaims 
a fact too well known to be disputed. 

“T wish you would put things genteelly,” 
interrupted Queenie, fretfully. “Why 
can’t you say our income is strictly 
limited ? ” 

“Very well. Then don’t you think it 
would be nice if I could make it less limited, 
Queenie? I want to earn some, money.” 

“ How?” demanded the beauty, thought- 
fully. “You mustn’t do anythine low or 
unlady like, Nell, on account of us,” she 
added, in a tone which implied Nell 
would have been quite welcome to do both 
but for the discredit she would reflect on 
her kindred. 

“T won't,” said Nell, simply.. “I don’t 
mind how hard I work, but I think I ought 
to be earning niy own living, and I am 
going to ask Mrs. Ainslie to help me.” 








“She'll suggest plain sewing.” said 
Queenie, mockingly, ‘‘ or addressing cireu. 
lars!” 

“Nell,” interposed the mother, quickly, 
“J don't like the idea. Why should you not 
be content? We have never been any 
richer than this since—sinee” (her voice 
quivered) “ your fathér’s death, and I am 
sure we have been very happy.” 

“ Very,” said Nell, kissing her. “Only, 
mother, it takes more money to clothe and 
feed two able-bodied young women than it 
did. to provide for the baby children you, 
brought here years ago, and so I want to 
earn my own living.” 

“Don’t imagine I am going to follow 
your example,” said Queenie, jestingly. 
“There is only one situation I shall evor 


F accept.” 


“ And that is- 

Miss Marsh drew herself up witha little 
air of dignity. 

“Wife to a rich man! Oh! Nell, I 
should be so much nicer if I were rich. [ 
know I am.cross and fretfal now, but it 
seems so hard to be’ young, and have no 
amusements and pretty things like other 
girls. I think I would give years from my 
hfe just to be rich!” 

“You are made for a great lady.” 

“ And I mean to be one!” She laid her 
hand half-caressing!y on the younger girl’s 
arin. “ When have married, Nell, I 
will look out for someone to take care of 
my little sister.” 

She was walking part of the way to-the 
station with Nell. Certainly the two girls 
were a great contrast ; no oné would have 
taken them for sisters. Nell was of m‘ddle 
height, and very slightly made ; her features 
more expressive than regular, and her facx 
owing its charms chiefly to a wonderfully 
delicate complexion, beautiful star-like blue 
eyes, whose dark brows and lashes were 
such a contrast to the fair skin and bright 
brown hair, which had a tinge of sunlight. 

The hair itself was fine as silk, and waved 
naturally ; the front was short, and would 
escape from the large loose coil in stray 
curls. You-might have looked at Nell a 
dozen times and not called her pretty, but 
you could not have spoken to her once with- 
out feeling she was a lady, and remember- 
ing with pleasure the clear musical voice 
which seemed a part of herself. 

Far different was Queenie. Miss Marsh 
had been a beauty from the cradle; she 
could never remember a time when there 
was a question of the fact. She was taller 
than her sister by more than a head, and 
her figure ve promise of stately majesty 
when fully ct tery Here was the type 
of beauty one associates with ideas of Juno, 
Cleopatra, and such like celebrities. Silks 
and velvets, laces and jewels, should have 
been hers by right. Her dress of ruby cash- 
inere, though far superior to anything pos- 
sessed by Nell, seemed unwort: of its 
wearer; her features were perfectly aogeler, 
but large and rather full; the bright bloom 
on her cheeks lighted up her large, black 
eyes, and set off the eoronct — tightly 
plaited jetty hair. She carried _ herself 
well, and had an air of command. arte 
Miss Marsh for the first time you wou! 
never have associated her. with a cottage 
home. She looked alw superbly hand- 
some, hut she had not the soft voice, the 
one varying expression, which marked her 
sister. 4 

“ Bon voyage!” she oried, gaily, as she 
left Nell. A 

Both girls had been fairly educated at 
the coat of no little self-denial, to their 
mother. If Queenie had her way, and 
secured a rich husband, he would never have 
had to blush for his wife. A little savou- 
faire, little of the ease acquired only by 
mixing in good society, Queenie — have 
been taught; but these pat would soon 
pick up, and there was nothing im her 
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appearance, manners, or conversation to 
unlearn. 

No little pilgrim set out to seek her 
fortune ever felt more lonely than poor 
Nell when she emerged from Ludgate-hill 
station, her pretty present of primroses on 
her arm, her purse perfectly empty, save 
for the precious half of her return ticket, 
which would presently convey her back 
to Mardon. 

She might have gone to Victoria for the 
same cost, and been spared so long a walk, 
but Nell relied entirely on the fact of its 
one “a straight line” from Ludgate-hill. 
She had studied a map of London, and saw 
that if she walked down the Strand and 
Piccadilly, she must come in time to the 
Fulham-road ; and she-knew that Oakley 
Cottage, as the Ainslies’ house was called, 
was an old-fashioned dwelling, standing far 
back from the road, in a garden opposite 
Nethertan-street, one of the many turnings 
out of the said Fulham-road. 

Had Nell’s hoard only heen larger by six- 
pence she would have had no trouble, for 
an omnibus would have deposited her at the 
very door of her friends; but as it was, 
very weary and footsore, she at last opened 
the gate, and walked up the long, 
windea path which formed the app 
to Oakley Cottage. 

“Is Mrs. Ainslie at home? ” 

A very neat, middle-aged servant had 
come to the door, and regarded Nel! with 
such undisguised surprise that the poor 
child decided there must be something very 
wrong about her appearance to cause such 
amazement. 

“ No, miss.” 

Nell was quite prepared for this roply— 
that Mrs, Ainslie, should, remain per- 
petially within doors waiting to assist 





ALL THB SERVANTS WERE IN THE HALL WHEN THE NEW EARL ENTERED THE HOUSE. 














Nell wondered what it must feel like to 
| live in such a home as this! She was not 


stray damsels in distress was not to be | 
expected. 


ell was ready with her answer. | ambitious like Oneenio; nothing but the - 


“Can I come in and wait for her, please ? 
I am very tired, and I have come up froin 
the country on purpose to see Mrs. Ainslie.” 


pain of being always slighted and kept 
under could have nerved her to think of 
seeking her fortune. But as she looked 





The maid was not hard-hearted. She | round Mrs. Ainslie’s sitting-room it came 
pitied the poor girl whose weariness was | to Nel], with a pang, that in her heart sho 
written on her face; besides, Martha Prim | was quite as discontented as her sister 


was of a hospitable turn of mind, and en- | Queenie—wanted silks and satins, laces and 
joyed petting anyone. Her master was | jewels, lovers and pleasure. Nell grieved 
fiberality itself, so she was not likely to be | for books and musie, for pretty things 
blamed for what she did. |around her, and conversation that should 
“Come in with pleasure, miss, and sit as | not be of the hundred petty struggles to 
long as you like. I'll get you a cup of tea make both ends meet. She roused herself 
and a snack to eat with it in a minute; but | with a start. Martha was standing over 
I’m afraid there’s no chance of your seeing | her with a plate of cold ham and chicken, 
Mrs. Ainslie; she’s in Italy, and not ex-!a dish of wafery bread-and-butter, and a 
pected back for six weeks.” | cup of fragrant tea. 
Nell’s eyes filled with tears. All her “You'll feel much better, miss, when 
¢ apital was expended; she had staked her | you’ve taken something.” 
all on this one venture, and ste had “Thank you! How very kind you are! 
failed. What a mistake she had made in| You see,” for Nell deemed some explana- 
not writing to Mrs. Ainslie, to discover if | tion of her presence due to this good 
she was at home! Samaritan, “I never thought of Mrs. 
“Don’t take on so, miss,” said Martha | Ainslie’s being away. She had asked me to 
Prim, kindly, ‘‘ Mrs. Ainslie’s safe and | come to see her very often, and I quite 
well, and you can come and see her as soon | forgot she might not be at home.” 
as ever she comes home. I expect you're “And you've come a long way, miss?” 
just tired out; you'll feel a different Bhp From Mardon.” 
ereature when you have rested and had a Mariha started. 
cup of tea.” | “That’s a longish journey. miss! I've a 
Rell was too weary to refuse the proffered sister married to the station-master down 
hospitality. Martha took her into a cosy | there, and I know it’s quite a. journey. 
little room on the ground floor, begged her | There’s no train back either till five o’clock, 
to rest on the sofa, and bustied away to! so you'd better just rest here. There are 
make provision for her creative comfort. _ | plenty of the mistress’s books about: and 
ft alone, Nell’s eyes wandered round | anyway, it will be better for you than 
the room. It was furnished as half library | wandering about.” 
and half boudoir—was probably the | * But,” two pink spots came into the 
favourite resort of husband and wife. Rare | girl's cheeks, “shan’t I be in the way?” 
ictures h on the wall, anda piano and ‘Dear no, miss! There’s no one here 
lien told of Mrs. Ainslie’s tastes. but the master and me. When Mrs. and 
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Miss Ainslie went abroad all the servants 
were put on_board wages, and the house 
was lent to Mrs. Ainshe’s mother. I just 
stay to do for him. He's out now, but _ if 
he weren’t, I’m sure he’d make you kindly 
welcome, a good heart has Mr. Cased, just 
like the mistress.” 

She settled Nell on the sofa, produced 
several books for her recreation, and then 
taking up the tray departed, assuring the 
young lady she would be sure to cali her 
when it was time to start for the station; 
that if she felt inclined to take a nap in 

© meantime—why, so much the better. 
_ Nothing was further from Nell’s_ inten- 
tions, but she had walked a good many 
miles that day, and gone through touch 
excitement. There was something in the 
perfect repose of the room—in the quiet 
Which pervaded the honse peouliarly con- 
ducive to slumber; and so it is hardly sur- 
prising, perhaps, that before Martha had 
veel gone many minutes Nell’s blue eyes 
dozed, and she had forgotten alike the 
fortune she came to seek, the disappoint- 
ment she had found, and the strange cir- 
cumstances of her presence at "Oakley 
Cottage. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER IIT, 

Kunners Sr. Coons was by nature the 
most ummereenary of men, and yet as_ he 
journeyed through the fair Southern 
counties, lovely in their spring beauty, to 
obey the summons of the widowed Countess, 
he-could not help his thoughts wandering 
towards the subject of Lord Combermere’s 
will, and he did long to know whether it 
left him a poor man burdened with a lofty 
title, or gave him an income worthy even 
of the beautiful Kathleen. - ; 

In the Far'’s lifetime Ken had scorned to 
think about his will, and bad more than 
once well-nigh come to an open rupture 
with his mother, beeause she made it her 
favourite topic of conversation; but now 
all was changed. Nb act or word of his 
could influence the result, and so poor Ken 
saw no great harm in letting his mind rest 
on the pros and cons of his , Pea “the heir. 

“T don’t think he would divide it,” mused 
Kenneth, as the train tore on. “ Of course, 
twenty thousand a year, the Abbey, and the 
town house, would be a great dea! to leave 
all to one person. Perhaps he would let 
the town house and the funded preperty go 
together. He always seemed to care more 
for me than for either of my cousins, but 
that might be only fancy. Dear Aunt 
Lucy (so he always called the Countess) 
can’t bear either Hilton Barber or the Rev. 
Laurence, but I don’t fancy the Earl con- 
sulted her much. Oh, dear! What a 
mercenary wretch I am _ getting to be 
speculating on such things, when the old 
man, who has been so good to me, is lying 
dead.” : 

The Countess had sent the dog-cart to 
meet her favourite. The groom, who had 
lived at the Abbey man and boy for more 
than twenty years, held Kenneth in great 
affection. It was easy to see by the way in 
which he received the young gentleman 
that in James's humble opinion, at any 
rate. Kenneth was the rightful master of 
Combermere. 

“This is sad news, James!” said the new 
lord, gravely. “TI had no idea the Earl 
was in actual danger.” 

“Tt was sudden at the last, sir—my lord, 
[ mean—but the doctor had warned the 
Countess it could not be far off. He had 
signed his will only the day before, and 
then he seemed to have no more anxiety 
about anything—he just slept away.” 

Then the will was sagned. Kenneth had 
& vague idea had the Earl died intestate 
the estate must have come to him; but he 
pushed such thoughts aside, and inquired 
for the bereaved widow. 

“My lady is pretty well.” said James. 








who though she.was of “strange” blood 
loved the Countess as he had never been 
able todove her husband. “She has sent 
for Mr. Ashwin, you see, my lord, She 
doesn’t like to make any arrangements or 
give any orders until she knows who is to 
be the new master.” 

“ I see.” 

“ And if you forgive me for naming such 
a thing, sir—my lord, I mean—we’re. all 
hoping it may be you. It doesn’t seem 
right to none of us to part the title and the 
Abbey. Then you’re the last of the old 
line; and since Mr. Barber must have 
enough to do looking after other people’s 
money, and Mr. Jones should have his hands 
full seeing to their souls, they don’t want 
the care of a great estate inte the bargain.” 

Kenneth was of opinion either of the 
gentlemen named would gladly have added 
the care of Combermere to their other 
duties ; but he said no more, and the rest 
of the drive passed almost in silence. 

All the servants were gathered in the 
Hall when the new Earl entered the Abbey, 
and a hushed sound of women’s tears and 
murmured blessings greeted him. He said 
a few words of humble thanks, and made 
his way to my lady’s boudoir. 

The tie between them was a strange 
one. In point of fact, she was simply his 
distant cousin—and that by marriage; but 
she was dearer by far to Kenneth than his 
own mother, while the childless widow loved 
the young man who was to bear her 
hushband’s title really as a son. 

There were only fifteen years between 
them, so that perhaps the equality of 
brother and sister was mingled with -the 
other sentiment. But, however, that migh- 
be, Lady Combermere was deyoted, heart 
and soul, to Kenneth’s interests, and he 
loved her (of course we except his attach- 
ment to Kathleen Dean) ‘as he had never 
loved anyone else. 

“Tt was very sudden at the last, Ken,” 
said the widow from her tears, “and he left 
@ message for you.” 

“For me!” Kenneth started. “What 
was it?” 

“{ cannot understand it in the Jeast. I 
have been saying it over and over to 
myself, and yet it sounds no clearer.” 

‘What. was it, Aunt Lucy?” 

“ell Kenneth I have left him his free 
choice; but even if he refuses the gift 
offered he must not forget the motto of our 
race, and be truer to it than I have been.” 

Kenneth looked bewildered. 

“Pity the weak,” he repeated, in a 
wondering tone, “is the motto of the St 
Clunes, and I fancy, as a race, they have 
all been true to itt.. Certainly Cousin 
Geoffrey was one of the most charitable men 
I ever met. I don’t think anyone could 
have acted out that motto more faithfully 
than he did.” 

Lady Combermere sighed, but she did not 
endorse the praise of her dead husband. 

‘Don’t you agree with me, Aunt Lucy? 
A liberal master, a generous landlord, how 
could anyone have been kinder to those 
weaker than himself?” 

“He was all that,” said the widow, 
thoughtfully. “But I think Geoffrey was 
what people cal! at hard’ man, 
was terrible, and he never forgave. 

Kenneth wondered how the meek, gentle, 
Countess could ever have drawn on her 
head the Marl’s anger. He would have 
described her as one perfectly offenceless, 

“Oh, Iam not speaking of myself,” wen 
on Lady Combermere, “J disappointed 
him,” here her cheeks flushed, “ and he was 
vexed, which was natural enough. I was 
not. thinking of that.” 

“Of what, then?” 

She hesitated. 

“You may trust me,” urged Kennetm: 
“ No one in the world, after yourself, could 
have esteemed Lord Combermere more thai 
you did.” 


His anger | 








“T do trust you, Kenneth.’ I was only 
wondering whether it was dishonest to 
betray what he said in delirium even to 
you, but I had better tell you. It may 
explain the message which has so puzzled 

? 


us. 

“T had no idea the Earl was deliricus! 

“Tt was only at the last, after the wii 
had been taken to London by Mr. Ashwin ; 
he seemed to fall into a doze, and it was 
more of a trance than real, natural sleep, 
and he was talking all the time. It seemed 
as though he saw someone standing at his 
elbows reproaching him. “Leo,’ he cried 
again and in, “I never meant to be hard 
on them if they had come to mie; but I did 
not think I need seek them out. I’ve tried 
to repait the wrong now, my bay,.but | 
musin’t let things press too heavily upon 
Kenneth. He’s a good fellow, like what 
you were at his age. He'll mind th 
motto. I see now f have not dene it. ! 
have not pitied the weak.’ ” i 

Reaocts Ware ned ae interest, 
but £0 not penet me. mystery, 
could not guess the sense of those ragnbling 


words. 
“Oould he be i to his ond 
. “T know Was 


wife? ™ be anne at, 
portioniess, an & great ne 
a a Perhaps she prime hin to help 
them.” . 

Lady Combermere shook her head. 

“ Her name was Helen, which bears no 
resemblance to Leo. Besides he said, ‘My 
boy.’ I caught the werds marethan onde.” 

“Let us ask Mrs; Ward whether she 
recollects any friend of Lord Canbermere’s 
called Leo.” 

“Your head is better than mine, Ken 
ong I should never have thought | of 
that.” 


“| don’t think® you should see her. 1° 


am sure you aré not fit for any worry. Let 
me go and talk to her. I used to be a 
great favourite with the old lady.” 

And he was still. Mrs. Ward, older by 
a year er two than the late lord, had been 
at the Abbey nearly sixty years. Coming 
there first a child of twelve to wait on her 
grandmother, the reigning housekeeper, 
she loved the family dearly, and considered 
their achievements her own. 

“ Heard the name of Leo, Mr. Kenneth, 
my lord? Of course I haye. It was a 
fainiliar sound once at the old house. He 
was a handsome bright-spoken young 
soldier, and many was the tears I shed wher 


| I heard he died in furrin parts. The master 


uever held up. his head again. Folks said 
it was the Viscount’s death aged him. 
They were quite mistaken. He cared 
nothing in the world for Lord St. Clune, 
but Mr. Leo was just the light of his eyes.” 

The truth broke on Ken. 

“But I thought the younger son. was 
christened Noel?” 

“Yes, but he was never called so. ’ It 
was a fancy of his mother’s to put his name 
backwards and call him’ Leon, because he 
was so brave and high-spirited. The master 
never took to the name, he said Noel and 
Leon were both French, and he liked an 
English sounding name; so they called 
the boy Leo, and the name stuck to hin til) 
I don’t believe half-a-dozen people would 
have known—bnt for the peerage—he was 
not christened Lionel.” 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Ward. It 
seems he spoke a great deal of Leo the last 
day of his life, and the Countess could not 
understand it.” ej 

Ward’s eyes were not dry. 

“ He just meant his youngest born. Sure 
that child and his mother were the only 
two ereatures my lord ever loyed saving 
yourself,, Mr. Kenneth, and we all though‘ 
he favoured you because you reminded him 
of his favourite son.” 

“Tt was strange that a man. of such 
wealth as Lord Combermere should _ let 
his favourite son go to India? ” 
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t+ Mrs. Ward would not brook any 
disparagement of her late master. 

“ He'd a reason for it, my lord, and a 
good one too, though there were few that 
knew of it. Yr. had ever an eye for 
a pretty face, and it was rumoured there 
was a girl of the people who would have 
been Mrs. St. Clune, but that his father 
shipped Mr. Leo off to the East as soon as 
he heard of it.” . 

She had given Kenneth the clue. There 
had been a love affair in Noel St. Clune’s 
life, and his-father had opposed its ending 
in marriage. Doubtless the young soldier 
had implored Lord Combermere on his 
deathbed to make.some provision for the 
girl who might have been his daughter-in- 
lawreand it was the neglect of this that 
weighed on the Kar!’s mind when he lay 
dying. f 
“Tf think you need not fear,” said Ken- 
neth, when he told the Countess the 
results of his tatk with Mrs. Ward. “ Poor 
St. Clune has been dead eighteen years. If 
his sometime love had needed help she 
would surely havé appealed to his father! 
I expect most likely she forgot her soldier 
suitor and found a husband in her own 
rank of life.” 

Lady Combermere shivered. 

“JT should like to find her out and take 
care of her, yan thing! I shall never 
forget. the look -on my husband’s face as he 
spoke of his neglect of her. 1 am sure it 
weighed heavily on his conscience.” 

Kenneth smiled at the widow’s simplicity. 

“Dear Aunt Lucy, if she is still alive 
she will be a girl no longer. I expect 
myself she is a matroniy"Woman of forty, 
with a large family.” 

“JT should like to find her, Ken! It 
need be no expense to you or the others! 
I have a handsome income, far more than 
I shall know how to spend. [If I can find 
this girl and help to make her happy, I 
shall feel I am doing something for my 
husband.” ; 

Kenneth dropped the argument. He saw 
that to Lady Combermere’s imagination the 
object of her stepson’s love and of her 
husband’s remorse would never be anything 
but a girl. He turned to other topics. 

“TI suppose my cousins will be here? ” 

The Countess gave a gentle sigh. 

“T have sent to them. Oh, Kenneth, it 
is wicked of me, I know. I shall feel quite 
disappointed in my husband if either of 
those horrible young men is master of 
. Combermere,”’ 

“My dear Aunt Lucy, don’t you know 
those horrible young men are far more 
praiseworthy than your spoilt favourite? 
Une earns two hundred a year for preaching 
sermons no one listens to; the other draws 
a similar income for adding up and balanc- 
ing other people’s accounts; while I—I 
don’t think if the earnings of whole 
life were put ry, deed they would amount 
to more than-a hundred pounds—just the 
sum these worthy cousins of mine make in 
six months.” . 

“TI don’t like them, Ken!” 

“More do I, Aunt Lucy. There is 
rete of the St. Clunes about them. I 
never knew Laurence’s parents, so I can’t 
say which of the two he takes after; but I 
do reinember Aunt Mary, and I have a 
sincere liking for Mr. Barber. I confess I 
can’t understand how they could have been 
afflicted with a son like Hilton.” 

“He is better than Laurence Jones. 
Fancy, i 
services professionally at the funeral before 
my r dear husband was dead!” 

“Just like him!” 

“And he telegraphed to desire the 
funeral might be on Saturday, as he could 
not be spared from his parish over Sunday.” 

“The impertinence of the man! Of 
course you refused? ” 

“T had already decided it should be on 
Friday. I saw no use in delaying it and 


Ken, he wrote to me offering his’ 





prolonging this painful time. Besides,” 
she paused, “until the will is read I sup- 
pose I am nominally mistress of the 
Abbey, and I did not wish to inflict such 
guests as your cousins on myself longer 
than was unavoidable. I think my husband 
saw through them at the last; but whether 
or not I did, and Ken, I don’t mind telling 
you, that when I am in my own house of 
Vhite Ladies neither Mr. Hilton Barber 
nor the Rev. Laurence Jones will ‘ever 
be my invited guests.” 

The cousins arrived that very night—but 
so late they went straight to their rooms 
The next day was Thursday, and the 
following one was fixed for the funeral, so 
that the three kinsmens who had so much 
at stake were not to be left long in each 
other’s company. But that day and a half 
quite sufficed to try Kenneth’s temper. 
The cousins scoffed almost openly at his 
enipty title, and suggested he had better 
drop it, as an earl with three hundred a 
year for sole income was simply ridiculous. 
Then Hilton Barber explained how he 
should retire from the bank and become 
master Of the foxhounds if he were the 
heir ; and the Rey. Laurence Jones declared 
that if he were the favoured person he 
should throw up his living at once, and only 
preach occasionally as a relief to the vicar 
of Combermere; and both these young 
men said the “if” so lightly and so airly, 
you felt quite sure they both regarded it 
as superfluous, and were quite certain 
of their own good fortune. 

Kenneth avoided them as 
possible, and spent his time 
widowed Countess. 

Mr. Ashwin only arrived from London 
in time to join the funeral procession, so 
there was no chance of extricating any 
information from him ; besides, the wily old 
lawyer was known to be as discreet and 
silent to the grave to which his lamented 
client had been conveyed. 

There was a cold lunch at the Abbey when 
the guests returned there at the invitation 
of Mr. Ashwin. All those assembled filed 
into the library, at one end of which the 
servants were already grouped. There was 
@ moment’s delay, caused by the absence 
of the new peer, but he soon returned, 
leading the widowed Countess, and taking 
his place at her right hand, signed to Mr. 
Ashwin to begin. 

There was a breathless silence as he broke 


much as 
with the 


the seal. What they were to hear 
interested ali present, though’ none so 
deeply as the three young men so much 


alike in age and position—such contrasts in 
all else, one of whom must, public opinion 
had long since decided, leave that room 
master of the Abbey and its broad acres. 

It was hardly wonderful, then, that al! 
eyes were fixed at the man who alone knew 
the secret; and you might have heard a 
pin drop as the lawyer, in a clear, sonorous 
voice, began to read aloud the last will and 
testament of Geoffrey, fourteenth Earl 21f 
Combermere, 


(To be continued next week.) 





(This story commenced in No. 2010. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








FROWNS AND SMILES. 


If. yon should? frown and I should frown, 
ile walking out together, 
The happy folks about the town 
Would say : ‘“‘ The clouds are settling down, 
In spite of pleasant weather.” 


If you should smile and I should smile, 
While walking out together, 
Sad folks would say : ‘* Such looks beguile 
The weariness of many a mile, 
In dark and dreary weather.”” « 


"Youthful Love 


WHEN a young man falls in love for the 
first time, the object of his passion is gener- 
ally a woman old enough to be his mother. 

If he is a light-haired, washed-out, under- 
sized youth, he will fall in love with a tall, 
dark, black-eyed woman, with a haughty 
and a general ‘ get-thee-behind-mé ”’ 
manner. If, on the contrary, he is lanky, 
and disposed to run up perpendicalarly, 
he will pay his addresses to a woman of the 
roly-poly sort, who is given to giggling, 
and bas unmistakeably coquettish ten- 
dencies. 

Loss of appetite is one of the first symp- 
toms of being in love. Care in the arrange- 
ment of the neckties, in the parting of the 
hair, and in the cleaning of the finger-nails, 
are all secondary symptoms. We will say 
this for adolescent love—it has a decided 
tendency to make a careless bey cleanly. 
lt relieves his mother from having to tell 
him to wash his neck and brush his teeth.; 

How he wishes he had a big bushy, black 
upper lip, like brother John, who looks like 
a brigand, aryl is an immense favourite with 
the girls in consequence. 

He sighs often, and puts his hand on the 
region where he supposes his heart is 
located, and the maiden aun!, who lives in 
his family, and who has the health of the 
children upon her mind, thinks he has in- 
digestion or liver complaint. 

He sleeps badly, and his eves are red 
round the outskirts. 

it is a liberal education in patience and 
perseverance to see him get ready to visit 
the object of his adoration. Ob, the wash- 
ing and the sernbbing, aid the brushing, 
and the perfaming, and the striking of 
attitudes which he goes through with be- 
fore the looking-glass. 


Talk about the patience of Job! Whet 
had Job by way of trials? Boils are 
nothing compared to being in love. Boils 


break, and then they are over; but a 
youth in love suffers an eternity before any 
bréak comes. . 

The doubts, the hopes, the fears, the 
trembling, and the mad rush of passion, are 
something terrible for him. Oh, Billy, Billy, 
our well-seasoned heart goes out towards 
you in sympathy, and we feel the desire 
that your hopes could be realized, but alas! 
it is written, ‘a man may not marry his 
grandmother! ’’ 

The woman who is the object of adoles- 
cent love encourages it because she wants 
to see how he will act, and how he will do, 
and just how big a fool he will make of him- 
self. And the heartless creature laughs iu 
her sleeve when she sees him shrinking be- 
fore her; and she listens to his stammering 
proposition that she should give herself to 
him; and she tells him that she never 
dreamed that he cared for her! No, 
indeed! And then, by way of consoling 
him, she mentions some little girl of six- 
teen or eighteen who would make a good 
substitute for her in his affections. 

Then his anger rises, and his anger saves 
him. He no longer thinks of suicide and 
the grave. He vows to loathe, abhor, 
detest, despise, abominate, to the end of 
his existence, all of her false sex, and 
nothing will ever make him break the 
vow ! 

For about three weeks he looks pale, and 
his mouth is set, and there are lines round 
his eyes. His mother feels a vague alarm; 
his father laaghs; his maiden aunt fears 
an early decline. 

Bat very soon he picks up a little, and in 
due time he will marry a woman near his 
own age; and if anyone said anything about 
that first love of his he would indignantly 
want to know what you suppose he wanted 
of * that old woman !”’ 
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Woman Against Woman. 


By Effie Adelaide Rowlands, 


Author of ‘‘Flower of Fate,’ 
Fires,”* &¢., &c. 


SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Lord Greville and a party of friends are yatching 
and have put into Ostend for a few hours. His 
brother, Lord Dunstan, bas ree away from the 
rest of the party, aud Lord Greville feeling anxious 
has gone in search of him. While strollinground a 
less frequented part of the town he is stopped by a 
woman who asks assistance. which is readily g-ven. 
On returning to his friends he finds that they have 
rey ER | met Mrs. Archdale and her daughters, 
and itis at the earnest request of Lord Dunstan that 
hey decide to remain another night at Ostend 
one Archdale meets with an accident while on 
oard the Peeri, and which detains her for several 
days. Arriving in England Greville finds that Mrs. 
Archdale and her dughiers have arranged to stay 
very close to his own Yorkshire seat. Mrs Archdale 
plays her cards so adroitly that in the end Greville 
ao to Ione, despite the protest of his friend 
Jick Fraser. Matters are now becoming interesti 
for Dick Fraser has met Mary, whom 
Greville befriended, and who is now on the high 
road to become a popular singer. 


‘* Unseen 


CHAPTER XXIV. (Continned.) 


}REVILLE EARNE was returnea 

| for-—-in the Conservativ« 

cause by an enormous majority. 

The triumph of the momen 

meee =6was) «[(shadewed for him by 
several things. 

Firstly, his wife’s absolute indifference 
secondly, his mother’s increased delicacy ; 
and, thirdly, Otho’s illness, about which 
there hung that indescribable, yet certain 
conviction that it meant even more troubl+ 
to his mind than the sincere and heartfett 
grief over the poor little lad’s sufferings 

It had been a busy time. Fortunately 
for him, since Easter, he had had to tramp 
about speech-making and canvassing, and, 
consequently, he had not much time to 
observe things very closely; yet this muc! 
he could not help observing, and that was 
——that his mother seemed to shrink an! 
even recoil from the very mention of Tone’ s 
name. 

There had been no couversation between 
mother and son touching that bygone even 
ing when Lady Barrackbourne had under- 
taken to speak a few gentle words of warn- 
any So her son’s wife. 

tho’s illness had for the time being 
pushed all other thoughts from his mind, 
but as the days passed, and all immediate 
danger was over Greville had time to think 
on this subject sometimes; and occupied 
as he was with his political business, he 
could not fail to notice many things which 
gave him sorrow and anxiety, and of these 
things it was his wife’s manner in general 
that pained him most. 

It seemed to him that Ione was alway: 
sullen now. He saw very little of her. 
She shut herself into her own room, and 
occupied herself with her French novels, 
which now she took no care to hide from 
her husband’s eyes; in writing letters to a 
variety of her néw women acquaintances, 
bemoaning her fate in being tied down at a 
dull country house, and in bullying and 
worrying her maid. 

She never once went into Lady Barrack 
» bourne’s apartment; and, as for Otho, her 
only regret was that the fall had not been 
more severe, and that the child had not 
been killed instead of merely crippled. 

Her hatred against Otho was grown 
something extraordinary. She hated Lads 
Barrackbourne, too; but Greville’s mother, 
after all, did not stand in her way. aa: 
she could foryet her existence if she cho. 

The boy’s dislike for her, his v bsg 
onslaught on to her that, celebrats<! evc.i- 
itig, would alone have been sufficient to 





keep the flame of Ione’s heart burning 
fiercely against him if the fact of his 
being the Earl and a barrier in ber path 
had not existed. 

Greville, of course, knew of this, but he 
could not shut his eyes to his wife’s very 
marked indifference as to the bhoy’s 
condition or that of his mother. 

He. hesitated to speak to her, and yet 
the atmosphere of constraint that  huny 
over the house was more than trying to 
him. -Frank, open, generous as the day 
Grevijle could never imagine the nieanness 
and pettiness of Tone’s nature. It canie 
upon him with a terrible shock when, one 
day just before the election, Ione gave 
him a glimpse of her rea! self. 

It arose through a suggestion of hia 
that as his mother was ailing, and Otho :o 
delicate, they should relinquish the thougist 
of returning to London for the rest of the 
season. . 

He would, of course." have to take his 
seat in parliament; but they need not 
necessarily reside im tewn. He wouii 
travel backwards every day if needs be, 

Tone’s sulien anger found a vent at this. 
and in her temper she enlightened Grevill» 
on many a hitherto veiled point. 

He comprehended then much that had 
perplexed him, and in a quick, yet dignified 
way. he broke in upon his wife’s bitter 
words,— 

“We will say no more, dear! I will tele- 
graph that the house be prepared for ow 
arrival at the end of the week!” 

Greville went through the excitement and 
triumph of his election ina dull, heavy sort 
of way. 

The shock that had come to him 
night when he had discovered that lone 
had wilfully lied to him and fallen upon 
him again in doubled force. He would not 
try to realise his bitter pain and dis- 
appointment in ali its fulness. Only in a 
vague, heavy way the fact came home to 
him that the brilliancy of his joy, the sun- 
shine of his life’s happiness, was dimmed 
and dulled, may-be-never to come forth 
again. 

He kissed his mother tenderly , as he 
said good-bye the morning of his departure 
to town. ’ 

“Tt is only a short aw _ sevoir,. my 
dearest!” he said “for you will see me very 
often—very, very often,” 

Ione left Barrackbourne without seeing 
her mother-in-law, or visiting Otho’s sick 
room. The very remembrance of the 
child’s name roused a sort of desperate fury 
in her heart. She cursed herself sonie- 
times for her cowardice and folly in haviug 
stayed her hand when she had had tre 
child in her power in London. 

The slight doses of poison she had 
managed to’give him had worked weil; 
but she had grown frightened at the iast, 
and shirked her self-imposed task, and now 
she might never have such a chance again. 

To lone it was like a release from im- 
risonment to leave Barrackbourne ior 
condon. Her sullen anger disappeared 
as she neared the city. 

Greville, wh: sat reading in the train, 
watched her-with a sad, heavy heart. 
It. was a revelation to him, this beautiful 
embodiment of all that was selfish and 
worldly. He felt that there had gape« 
slowly but surely a great gulf between Lone 
and himseilf,..a gulf that never could be 
bridged over. Selfishness, heedlessness, 
vanity, all might and would have been 
forgiven; but Lone had shown him that 
these were not the full list of her imperfec- 
tions. Malice and cruelty of thought had 
rung in every angry word she had uttered: 
a lack of dignity and womanly sympathy 
had characterised her every action. 

As he gazed on her curiously beautiful 
face Greville seemed to go back a few 
months, and to be standing with Dick in 
the autumn woods. The infatuation that 


thai 





had blinded him then was dropped from hi; 
eyes, and he saw as Dick had seen, knew 
now all that Dick had meant. 

With a sigh, that was almost a shndder 
Greville opened another newspaper. : 

What good in recalling the past? It wa; 
the future he must think of now, Heaven 
help him! 

* * 

Paul Angelotti had been busy fulfilling 
his many professional engagements, yet nut 
too busy to let one outward movement of 
Mary’s escape his notice. 

Lady Mostyn’s death made him pause an.) 
think, and the news that -became genera! 
of the wealth suddenly come to Mrs 
Arbuthnot made him.think more. He. was 
content to let thiigs go on slowly. ~ Hi: 
plans were not arranged. 

Of course, if Mary had inherited a 
fortune from her aunt, that altered (h; 
future considerably; but Angelotti knew 
enough about the English law to be fully 
aware that he would have but little chauc 
of obtaining what he wanted, if he fought 
Mary through that channel. Desertion ai: 
cruelty would give her the separation, nay, 
even the divorce, she would probably see, 

Pau! was not born an Italian for noth. 
He had cunning developed within him tv 
an extraordinary degree. The law wou:, 
be against him, not for him, but there we:> 
other means. 

As he sai back in his chair, smoking his 
ever-present cigarette, Paul smiled to ini. 
self—smiled, though the hot blood rose in 
his veins. 

There were otherngneans. Women we-e 
sentimental and foolish enough to do any 
thing under certain circumstances. Tho 
other means might have seemed hard tv 
find had not Angelotti been a witness to 
that little act of confession and weakness 
that night in Barrackbourne Hall. 

Mary’s coldness and indifference 
have seemed insuperable barriers before 
that; but. now—Angelotti smiled, and th» 
dark look in his eye deepened-——now, well, 1f 
he knew anything of the world, and if he did 
not who should, then the path looked 
pretty clear ahead. 

Grevillé Earne should be the weapon 
through which he would smite Mary, aid 
bring her into his power. 

“It should not be difficult, Carramba'” 
he said to himself, “remembering miladi 
and her ways,” and then he smiled to hiin 
self again, as he thought of the half-dozer 
foolish letters Ione had written to bits 
from Barrackbourne. 

“ Miladi will be a good assistance,” 
thought, with satisfaction, 

With his brain full of these thoughts, it 
is needless to say that Angelotti avatii 
himself at once of the inyitation Tone se.:: 
hin. to dinner immediately she arrived in 
town. 

_For the first time in her life, Ione was 
bitten with some of the fever she had beou 
so eager and careful to instil into the lives 
of those who had admired her. She did n" 
imagine herself exactly in love wit! 
Angelotti, but most certainly she desire. 
his presence. 

She occupied herself ix ylanning how and 
where she could next se. him. She was 
perpetually writing to him, or making 
claims on his attentions in some way. Sh 
was distraite and dull when he was not wiih 
her and when he arrived she let everybody 
at once see that he brought the onl; 
interest of the moment to her. 

She did not seek to nor even wish to hin 
this sympathy she had for the singer, a? 
her vanity, was delighted by the jealousy 
she knew was created by Augelotti’s ev-- 
dent subjugation to her beauty and fasein: 
tion. 

The Greville Karnes had not been back 
in town a fortnight before a whispér ot 
Ione’s folly reached Dick Fraser’s ears 

He frowned at first, and made some 
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viet remark, which he hoped would silence 
ie matter once and for all. But in hus 


heart he knew it was true. He could ne- 
lieve anything of Ione. It was Angelotti 
who surprised him. He had, like the rest 


of the world, imagined the Italian to be 
one of the simplest and gentlest of 
creatures, one imcapable of a wrong 
thought. ae 

“Can she have bewitched him as she avl 
Greville?” he said to himself, and the 
thought came to him that he would speak 
to Kngelotti plainly did a further hint of 
scandal come to lis knowledge. “He is a 
man of honour, Greville’s friend | One 
word, one whisper, would be enough,’ 
Dick said, as he sat thinking over what he 
had heard. ; , 

It was only the realisation of what he nai 
feared, the trouble and mental misery ue 
knew must come to Greville and ail he 
loved, through this most foolish, regret- 
able .marriage. 

“ But even I gave her a little longer. 
Not married six months, and beginning to 
show her true colours already!” he sai‘, 
bitterly. “She is in a hurry to bring 
shame and scandal on an honoured nanic 
lf I can stop this before Greville knows. 
He can’t ow. He is not the man to 
submit to the faintest shadow of dishonour 
on anything belonging to him. So if I can 
only hush up all the talk, and mace 
Angelotti see the danger, I may spare dear 
old Grev, at least, for a little while, and 
that will be something gained.” 

And even while he thought this things 
were growing worse; and the web, spun 
by Ione’s vanity and Angélotti’s cunning, 
was closing in more and more—a web that 
could be separated by no easy or simp:2 
means. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

Tur news of Mary’s ‘suddenly-acquired 
wealth was almost a blow to Ione. In all 
her moments of jealousy and hatred for the 
woman whom 0 felt, but would not 
acknowledge even to herself, was her more 
than rival, there had been the undoubted 
satisfaction of remembering Mary’s inferior 
position and the necessity of her working 
for her bread. Now, this satisfaction was 
removed. ‘ 

Mrs, Arbuthnot, ‘the poor singer, the 
beautiful nobody, who had caused as much 
sensation as Lady Greville Earne herself, 
was now Mrs. Arbuthnot of Green-street, 
Park-lane—a rieh woman, whose beauty and 
fascination would be enhanced threefold 
by the fortune that had come to her so 
suddenly and “so mysteriously,” Ione 
added, spitefully enough. 

_“It is my belief she is the widow of some 
rich tradesman,” she said once to Angelotti. 
She had learnt to speak her mind to him 
quite freely on the subject of Mary, and, 
indeed, on many other subjects. “I don’t 
believe she was ever poor! She only 
shammetl all that to make an effect. She 
imagined - she would have the world at 
her feet and-cut you out, but when she 
found you were too strong for her she 
determined to suddenly announce this 
All for sensation!” Tone | said, 
with contempt, quite ignoring the fact that 
she would not have hesita to have fol- 
lowed in, Lady Godiva’s footsteps, if, by 
so doing, she could keep herself well to 
the fore. The woman is an advanturess. 
Don’t you think so? ” 

Paul Angelotti smiled. 

“She will find her level some day. Leave 
her to her fate, mignonne!” he said. 

He had dropped most easily into the 
position Ione prepared for him. After 
all, it was not an unpleasant position. 
lone was certainly beautiful, and as yet she 
had not commenced to bore him. Her 
character was a certain sort of novelty to 
the man. i 
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Tt was a decided amusement to read the 

tty spite, the vanity, the jealousy, the 
rank falseness of this pretty little peacock. 
He did not deceive himself, in the least, 
as to Ione’s most pronounced feelings for 
himself. He knew’ her through and 
through, and he quite understood the 
satisfaction his apparent devotion and folly 
was giving her. 

Admiration was the breath of her 
nostrils, success over -her rivals the one 
aim and hope of her existence. To parade 
him as a captive to her bow and spear was 
a triumph even more than she had antici- 
pated, andto keep that triumph Ione 
would stick at nothing. 

Most of those difficulties and objections 
which were the usual attendants on the 
course of action she was now pursuing had 
no weight in Ione’s eyes. She regarded 
her husband as a fool, who worshipped her 
in a blind, infatuated sort of way, and who. 
therefore, believed that all she did was 
only right, but_ charming. There was, 
therefore, no danger to be apprehended 
from Greville. 

“ And if he is jealous, and does feel 
hurt, .it is only what he deserves,” Lone 
said to herself very often. “It is a 
punishment for daring to incite his mother 
to preath tome. I intend to have no such 
nonsense. I begin as I go on, and Greville 
will soon learn Iam not a school-girl to be 
scolded just whenever he pleases; and if 
he doesn’t like it, well, he has got his 
stupid politics to fall back upon. I mean 
te enjoy myself without any impertinent 
interference from his mother or anyone.” 

It was, indeed, a mighty pleasant and 
satisfactory time to Ione, these first few 
weeks of her return to town. Her vanity 
was intensely gratified when she read the 
mortification of other women, all of her 
own. calibre 
over Angelott’s supposed infatuation, in 
a hundred different ways. 

It was, indeed, a triumph to parade how 
completely she had subjugated a man who 
was considered adamant to ail women. 
Ione only remembered the delight this side 
of the question gave her, and never 
stopped to consider what a fruitful source 
of gossip and scanda! she was raising up for 
herself. The more sedate and better 
principaled portion of society was, in fact, 
aghast at this early evidence of the girl’s 
character. Not married six months, and 
already behaving in such a foolish, reck- 
less, altogether incomprehensible fashion! 

Heads were shaken dubiously over the 
Greville Earne’s future, and there were the 
usual complement of people who were heard 
to declare it was only what they had ex- 
pected from such a stupid marriage. 

Gossip spreads like a fire in the wind, and 
Dick Fraser could not be in the world with- 
out seeing and knowing what was being 
said. His determination to speak to 
Angelotti seemed not very easy to do. He 
was ‘stch a proud man—proud of the name 
and family to which he: belonged. The 
Barrackbourne honour was as dear to him 
as though lie were a son of the house 
instead of only a nephew; and it seemed 
to him an indignity even to suggest to 
another man that there was a possibility of 
dishonour falling upon what he held . so 
high. 

Angelotti’s conduct surprised him, but 
of late he had somehow grown to regard 
the Italian with some disfavour. Perhaps 
it was that, all unconsciously, the feeling 
that Esther Gall held Paul in no high 
esteem had communicated itself to him. He 
had the greatest respect for Esther's 
shrewdness and wisdom: but be that as it 
may, the fact remained that Angelotti did 
not seem to him to be the dreamer, the 
unsophisticated poet and philosopher that 
he had hitherto imagined him. Moreover, 
artist as he was, ' Paul Angelotti was a man 
of no birth, and the very thought of 
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appealing to this man on such a delicate 
subject revolted in Dick’s mind. aa 

“If one could only approach her! Would 
it be of use to speak to her sister?” he 
mused to himself. “ Audrey Archdale was 
in London for tho season, with her father’s 
people.” Dick pondered over this sugges- 
tion, but he felt truly that Audrey would 
have very little power over Ione. Her 
mother was a different matter. If things 
got no better Dick resolved to write to the 
Princess Conti Baldi, and plainly state the 
facts of the case to her. ; 

“She is made up of ambition, and in the 
position she now holds she will not allow 
lone or anyone to inj ure themselves, and so 
her, through any foolishness.” 

Greville was very much occupied with 
his parliamentary work, yet he found time 
to remark that Dick seemed to be very 
little at the old-fashioned house. 

“Why don’t you come and dine with 
us, old fellow?” he said, one morning, as 
he caught Dick in the club. “We see 
nothing of you now. Yes, 1 know you are 
busy, but the Courts don’t sit at night. 
At any rate, you will show up at Jone’s ball 
on the tenth: ” 

Jick assented, and the conversation 
drifted on to other matters ; and later in the 
day he found himself calling at the little 
house in Green-street, and inquiring for 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Mary received him with a smile of wel- 
come. She was sitting at the piano, sing- 
ing, as he entered. 

“Don’t stop, please!” he entreated. 

It was like a glimpse of Paradise to sit in 
that lovely little room, and listen to her 
voice : 

“You are going to Lady de Courcy’s to- 
night?” Mary asked, as she ceased her 
song. 

“Tf may,” Dick said, wearily ; “ but these 
crushes are a toilsome pleasure.” Then he 
glanced at her face. “Are you going?” 

Mary smiled faintly. 

“To please Esther, who is in the seventh 
heaven of delight, and then Lady de Courcy 
has been so kind to me!” f 

“That means that you are going to sing, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, does it not?” 

“Tf I am asked I will” Mary said, witha 
little blush. “I feel so nervous, Mr. 
Fraser.” 

“Tt will do you good to go out,” Dick 
said, tenderly and gently. 

Mary rose, and moved across to the win- 
dow—a slim, lovely picture, in her white 
Indian muslin gown. 

* Esther is at the studic. What a success 
she has had! Lady Greville’s picture is 
talked of by everyone 

Dick was silent fora moment. What if 
he were to open his heart to Mary, and tell 
her the trouble on his mind. There would 
be no indignity in speaking of such things 
to her. 

Mary was. bending over some flowers. 

“T believe you are worried, Mr. Fraser?” 
she said, as p dn let her hands pass over the 
bow] of red-hearted roses. “ Will you not 
let me help you? You have been so kind 
tome. May I not try to return that kind- 
ness in some little way?” 

Dick rose and came towards her. 

“JT am worried, Mrs. Arbuthnot.” He 


paused a moment. “Worried about 
Gréville!” 
“ About Greville!” Mary’s hand closed 


for a moment over the roses. LEvery nerve 
in her body thrilled at these two words. 
“ About Lord Greville!” she repeated, in 
a low voice, “I--lam sorry. May I-——-” 

The door was opened suddenly at this 
moment, there was the frou frow of a 


woman’s dress, and then the servant’s 
voics, alnouncing,— 

‘Lady Greville Earne—Signor Ange- 
lotti!’’ 


Mary stood motionless for one second, 
then she turned to greet her unexpected 
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and unwelcome guests. Since her aunt’s 
death she had been so much alone; the 
nerve aud strength of will that had so 
annoyed and irritated Paul had failed her 
almost entirely. She was trembling now 
from head to foot as she took Ione’s hand, 
and bowed to Ange otti. 

“IT am afraid we have disturbed you!” 
Tone said, in her most supereilious manner. 
‘So sorry! What «charming little place 
eae have here, Mrs. Arbuthnot! Quite a 

bon; niere. Eh, Paul! What, is this 
you, Dick? Dear me!”’ 

Dick Fraser took her hand, and nodded 
eurtly to Angelotti. For one of the few 
times in his life he was at a disadvantage. 
Tone bad @ peculiar manner of expressing 
her determination to do exactly as she 
liked that put him at a disadvantage. 

**We have come to ask a favour,” Ione 
said, as she sank into a chair. ‘ Paul, will 
you speak, please? Itis almost too hot to 
talk. Dick, why do you never come and 
seeme? Greville says there must be some- 
thing the matter. I declare, you must be 
in love—a hopeless love! You are so 
melancholy, nowadays."’ 

Diek winced under the sneer. 

** Let me give you some tea,”’ he answered: 
“* Are you going home when you leave here, 
Ione? Yes? Well, 1 will drive back with 
you.”’ 

“Sorry, wy dear!" Ione said, laughing 
shortly, ‘‘ but my carriage only holds two 
comfortably.” 

“Then Angelotti must take a hansom ! ” 
Dick said, perfectly cool. 

** Angelotti smiled, and Tone finshed 
angrily. Mary had turned to the tea-table, 
and was grateful for the excuse of occupy- 
ing her hands, since Angelotti was standing 
looking at her with that horrible, sinister 
smile on his lips. 

‘Madame is changed a little! ’’ he said, 
in a very low voice, as he took a cup from 
her. ‘She is grown-——”’ 

** T have had a sorrow, and I have been ill, 
Monsieur,’’ Mary interrupted him, as coldly 
as shecould. She left him and went across 
tolone. ‘You wish me to do something, 
Lady Greville? '’ she said, a slight touch of 
contempt in her voice, 

*‘T want you to sing for me—to sing with 
M. Angelotti at my first big evening. They 
tell me you are not singing anywhere, but I 
thought you might make an exception in my 
favour. I know how fond you are of Lady 
Barrackbourne, and of my husband,'’ witha 
smile and a glance out of her handsome, 
soulless eyes, “and I feel you will not 
refuse. Of course, you know, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, that terms are nothing. I will give you 
anything you like to——”’ 

Mary quivered. 

‘*}am sorry, Lady Greville,”’ she said, in 
a low voice, quiet and cold. ‘I fear it will 
be impossible to do as you ask!” 

Tone put down her cup. 

** But why ?’’ she asked sharply. 

‘Tam singing nowhere,’’ Mary answered, 
** except for my friend | ”’ 

Ione laughed. 

‘By which I am to understand, Mrs, 
Arbuthnot, that we are not honoured by 
your friendship. Thanks for your frank- 
ness, It is always well to understand one 
‘another, isnt’t it? ”’ 

Mary looked at her for a moment. 

‘Yes, Lady Greville, it is,” she said, 
coldly. 

There was a woment’s panse. No one 
spoke, till lone, rising to her feet abruptly, 
turned to Panl with a short laugh. 

** Come, mon ami,’’ she said, speaking in 
French. ‘‘ We are de/trop—we must take 


our leave at once. 
Mary made no effort to stay her, and 
Tone, with a short bow, turned her back on 





the woman she had come to insult, and 
walked to the door. 

** You will excuse me, Dick, if I ask you 
to call and see me another time? I have 
businesss which I must discuss with M. 
Angelotti.” 

Dick made no reply, and Angelotti, with 
an inimitable amount of grace and ease, 
followed the brilliant little figure through 
the doorway. Mary, pale as death, stood 
leaning against the mantelshelf. 

ere was a silence as they were alone, 
and then she felt Dick take her hand and 
press it to his lips. 

** To insult you in such a way! Oh! Mary 
my love—my heart—TI can bear my secret no 
longer! I must speak out—speak and tell 
you what there is in my heart—what you 
are to me. Give me the right, Mary,.to 
a , you — to shield you! Mary! 

Mary looked down at him kneeling at her 
feet. 

** Oh! my dear!’ she said, brokenly, “if 
T had but known! You are so good, while 
1—Dick, my friend—my friend always—I— 
I must not listen—I cannot. The~world 
with all its troubles, all its dangers,’’ she 
stammered involuntarily, as she remem- 
bered the look on her husband's smiling, 
treacherous face as he had gone from the 
room, “‘must be met and fought alone, I-—-”’ 

“You eannot love me, Mary?”’ Dick 
said, rising to his feet, yet holding her hand 
so tight and firm within his own. 

She bowed her head. 

‘I may love, nor you nor anyone,’’ she 
answered, faintly. ‘‘Let me be truthful 
with»you, dear friend. If—if I were free to 
listen, I could give you no hope.” 

He stood beside her silent, though she 
could fee] his strong hands trembling like a 
leaf shaken by the wind. 

The clock chimed on in silvery, mono- 
tonous tones before he spoke. 

** T understand,” he said then. ‘‘ The— 
the sorrow that I have read in your face, 
Mary, is not of the past alone ; it is present 
with you now. Havel gu right? ’’ 

She just nodded her head, tears were 
rolling down her cheeks. This was a new 
grief; she had not expected it, and she had 
grown so fond of Dick. 

** You will not hate me—you will not turn 
from me--you will be my friend!’ she 
said, almost wildly. Oh! did she not need 
friends? 

Dick bent and kissed her hands again and 
again. 

‘* Be comforted, my dear one,’’ he said, 
tenderly, compassionately. ‘‘As long as 
life lasts turn to me, and know that I will 
come to you at any time—at any place-—for 
any cause. I am your friend, Mary—your 
friend, my dear. Forget what I have said 
—think of it as a dream—let {t pass from 
your mind and be forgotten.”’ 

She was erying silently—crying from 
pain, from nervousness, from dread—dread 
of Paul and his sinister, smiling face— 
dread of this unknown trouble which was 
hanging over Greville. Didshe guess what 
Dick would have told her, as she recalled 
the sight of lone and Paul together, she 
searcely knew; but when Dick took his 
leave, reluctant to leave her in such trouble, 
yet unable to stay, she was trembling in 
every limb. 

“If it should be that,’”’ was the thought 
in her mind, ‘‘ then—then it will be for me 
to act—for me to shield him--for me——”’ 
she broke off with a cry, and flung herself 
face downward on & couch, weeping out her 
misery in tears that were bitter as death. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE season furiously. London 





seemed to be a whirlwind of gaiety, of 
ashion, of pleasure, 








The heat was tremendous; yet socicty 
danced, rode and fieshed about as easily as 


| though such a thing as sunshine and heat 


had never been heard of, 


By the end of July there was not a novelty 
left, and everybody was too jaded to dis- 
cover one. 

The world was tired of dwelling on 
this scandal and on that, and no one seemed 
obliging enough to start a new one. 

Lady Greville Earne had been one of the 
saccesses and scandals of the season that 
was done. ; 

She had flashed into the world of fashion 
like some startling meteor, and had con- 
tinued to startle and amuse all through. 

At first, people had been prepa: for a 
delightful esclandre over her extraordinary 
conduct with Angelotti, but for a month or 
six weeks now no one could quite tell why 
the infatuation seemed to drop, and Tone 
moderated her very unconventional be- 
haviour. 

Some said that Greville had suddenly 
awakened to the situation ; some satd that 
she had tired; others, that Angelotti was 
bored : and some declared that the arrival 
of Madame la Princess de Conti-Baldi had 
brought about the salutary alteration. 

Whatever the cause the result was that 
Ione did not figure in as big a scandal as 
she deserved to do. 

And now the season was over, and fashion 
was on the wing. 

Greville’s autumn yachting was checked 
for almost the first time in his life. His 
mother’s health and the condition of the 
little Earl demanded that he should be con- 
stantly at Barrackbourne. 

Ione had, however, no intention of ac- 
companying him. ; 

‘*] shall join the Leroys’ party,’’ she 
said to herhusband. ‘I must have sea air. 
I am worn out.”’ 

Greville was silent. 

He had grown strangely silent of late. 
He had developed a tired, pre-occupied 


air. 

When this was remarked upon to Ione 
she always said it was the tiresome House 
and all his political worries, and Greville 
corroborated this statement.. 

In the rush of the season it was astonish- 
ing how little Greville saw of his wife. A 
wie week would go by without one single 
téte-d-téte conversation, 

Tone was like a butterfly, fluttering in and 
out of the house all day long. 

It seemed to Greville as if all the pretty 
intercourse between them, the laughing, 
chattering, hoppy nonsense that bad been 
such a constant feature in their early 
married life, was dead and gone for ever. 

Tone, as a ebild, nestling on his knee, 
teasing, coaxing, bewitching, was lost in 
the fashionable Lady Greville, whose one 
occupation at home was either receiving 4 
crowd of guests or hurrying through severa! 
toilettes to go elsewhere and mingle in other 
crowds. 

Now and then, in that hot, bustling 
summer, Greville found time to get into the 
train and run down to Barrackbourne. 

Unconseiously, he derived comfort frou: 
these brief glimpses of his mother ; and yet 
with the comfort there was ever presen! 
that curious, vague pain, a pain that circled 
round Ione. { 

His mother never failed to ask for his 
wife; but beyond this she never spoke of 
Tone, and it seemed to Greville as though 
she shrank even from mentioning Otho more 
than she could help. 

Twice in these short visits Lord Barrack- 
bourne had said that which madefhis beart 
thrill. 

** Our nightingale ceme to us for two days 
last week,”’ she said, her eyes lighting up 
as she recalled the pleasure she had derived 
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from Mary's presence. ‘There is some; 
ing magnetic about Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
eville,”’ she added, on the second 
casion; ‘* she seems to draw out all one’s 
weariness and trouble. Otho will lie silent 
and happy for hours while she is singing. 
Gee is asweet creature. 1 am gl#d Fortune 
hus been kind to her, for she is none too 
strong, poor child!”’ 

Greville had winced uneonscionsly at this 
in a vague sort of way. The fact of Mary's 
delicacy seemed to hurt him, as though it 
were a personal pain. Here in the old home 
he was hannted by the remembrance of her 
gweetness, her tender thoughtfulness. Ue 

as touched beyond all description by the 

*t of her unobtrusive goodness and sym- 
ie for two people who were so dear to 

m. 

He had seen nothing of her of late. Twice 
he had called at the little house in Green- 
gireet, but Mary had not been there. No 
one seemed to have known of these gentle 
ministrations to the sick and helpless. He 
was sure that if Dick had known he would 
Gave spoken of it. ; 

“Tt was like her,’’ he said to himself, 
with a glow at his heart, *‘to do things in 
this quiet fashion, to travel many hours in 
the summer heat, just to give asick woman 
anda crippled boy a few hours of genuine 
happiness | "’ 

Sometimes he heard her name mentioned 
ont, and ‘once he caught a sneer from his 
Wife’s lips that hurt him quickly. 

“Oh! Mrs. Arbuthnot is not only a 
posensé—she is an exceedingly selfish and 
yugenerous woman. Fancy refusing to sing 
at dear Lady Forsythe’s charity concert! 
Why, she ought to have felt honoured by 
being asked to do this; and since every- 
body is helping, surely it would not have 
been derogatory to Mrs, Arbuthnot’s 
dignity to assist too! Hor head is turned 
altogether !’’ 

Greville had some words of r-monstrance 
on his lips, but he did not speak them, only 
he felt arash of colour to his cheek, and his 
heart beat a little faster. 

He had not as yet commenced to analyse 
the condition of his mind, He knew himself 
to be weary, troubled, oppressed and 
sorrowful; he did not even to himsce!f ac- 
knowledge the truth. 

Tone was still a child to him, to be forgiven 
much from her youth and the heedlessness 
of her nature. He was generous as usual 
over all she did. Her neglect of him he 
put down to natural excitement and girlish 
enjoyment. She was dazzled by the rush 
and glitter of her first season; amid so 
much gaiety she had no time to think of him 
and his work. 

Greville, however, was frank to himself 
in one respect. He knew that whatever 
excuse he might make for Ione, he could net 

ise the fact that his wife mustever be 

4 plaything; never a comrade or companion 

to him. Perhaps it was to kill the dis- 

appointment that would come at, this 

ought that he plunged deeper and deeper 

into political matters. Ione was rarely 
seen with her husband. 

“Greville is spouting in the Bast-end as 
usual !’’ she always laughed when she was 
questioned about him. 

She was perfectly content that this should 
be so. Greville, in his new and serious 
mood, was an absolute bore. Now that she 
was married, and more than successfully 
launched on to the ocean of fashionable life, 
lone had no desire for her husband. She 
had never been in love; she had married 
him for his position and his wealth. If she 
could love anybody she preferred a very 
jifferent man. Greville, with his sweet 
good nature, his almost extraordinary purity 
of mind, and, believer and upholder of all 


~ 





that was right and true, did not appeal to 
Jone in the very least. 

‘*He would make a most excellent metho- 
dist parson!” she gaid Onee to Angelotti, 
fy they sat togethér date one night in her 
udoir, after her reception was over. 

Angelotti Mled in loye’s eyes all that was 
desifable in a man, He was a hypocrite, 
loné had soon discovered ‘that, but his 
hypocrisy only seemed eleverness to her. 
Iie was Sensual, reckless, and selfish. She 
had no fear of shocking him, and he could 
always amuse her, his conversation being 
exactly of a calibre with the yellow-backed 
novels of which she was so fond. 

Yes, Angelotti appéaled to her in every 
way. She was not only content that 
Greville shonl@ remain away as much as 
possible; she began Very soon to manwuvre 
that he should do so. She did-this, urged 
by more reasons than one. 

To the world she might very easily pass 
of Angelotti as the most devoted and 

nfatuated of men; but Ione, vain as she 
Was, was compelled very soon to acknow- 
ledge to herself that the hold she had upon 
the Italian’s admiration, to say nothing of 
ome heart, was of the very slightest descrip- 
tion. 

She knew that any power she might have 
had had waned almost immediately, and’she 

ised, with her swift, jealous sus- 
picion, that Paul, open and frank as he was 
with her, still kept some secrets to himself, 
and Ione determined that one of these 
secrets must be another woman. 

It became her desire, nay, more, her 
whole life after that, to keep this man with 
her, to compel him by every means in her 
power to yield her that sovereignty which 
her beauty and her vanity demanded. 

The desire grew and grew, and threatened 
to jeopardise the whole of her future career. 
She might have hastened a crisis so early 
had not her mother come upon the scene. 

Immediately the Princess received Dick’s 
letter she left Switzerland for England. 
She had one very short interview with her 
daughter, and forced Ione suilenly to accept 
her worldly-wise advice. 

Mme. la Princess, moreover, not content 
with this, went direct te Siznor Angelotti, 
and, clever woman as she was, was utterly 
deceived by him. 

She imagined him to be madly enamoured 
of Ione, and gave him a tribute of sincere 
respect when she listened to his honourable 


promises. 

She would have returned to her husband 

considerably more alarmed could she have 
only read what passed in Angelotti's heart 
as he spoke his fluent lies. 
FA ne Everything works well,”’ he said to him- 
self. ‘‘This interference of Madame la 
mére will only add fuel to the fiame of Ione’s 
folly, and perhaps work even a better finale 
than I had hoped. She is growing des- 
perately in earnest, so much the more 
satisfactory. This sort of enforced absence 
will add to her desperation, and when 
Mary knows all it may be too late for her to 
gave the man she loves from dishonour. 
Carramba! but it has been a good plan. 
She is already changed. She was iil at 
ease, nervous, wretched that day her lady- 
ship insulted her so easily before me. She 
dreads me! She is not pacified by my 
silence, and apparent acquiescence in her 
determination to have nothing to do with 
her. She knows me—she knows me,”’ he 
repeated ‘to himself, with a smile, ‘‘and 
knowing me she must be prepared for a 
blow sooner or later. Ma foi! but she 
shall saffer—she, the pale, puny girl who 
made such a fool of him. I owe her some- 
thing besides the past, though. I could 
afford to forgive her for that old mistake. 
Yes I could afford that, but her present 
attitude I will never forgive. 








“She is tineé+mine! She belongs to 
me. That beautiful cold face is mine; that 
slender, graceful bod}, Parhleu! but she 
ig not wise, my Mary, to dara to defy me, 
dnd to give her love, her héart'’s warmth, to 
Anvthor manunder ay yery éyes! It is not 
her monéy only that IT want, it is not 
revenge for her deflated, nor punishment 
alone. Ii is she herself 1 want—she in her 
proud beaaty,’’ his dark eyes glowed and 
deepened, ‘and she stiall come back to 
me, ay, come back of her own accord, 
pleading on her knees. She shall give her 
cold lips to mine, she shall lie clasped in my 
arms! Be warned Mary, ma chére. The 
longer you defy the greater shall I humble 
you in the end. 

” * * 

‘*T shall go with the Letroys. Dr. Black 
says I must have a month’s eomplete rest, 
with sea air,’’ lone said te Greyille, at the 
end of the season. ‘‘ For’ some ridiculous 
reason you refuse to have The Pearl out 
this year, although you know my health 
demands that Ishould have some yachting. 
Since you areso selfish, Greville, you must 
not be surprised thatI look after myself a 
little! ”’ 

Greville was silent, astonished, and hurt 
to the quick. His wife had never spoken 
like this before. 

**[ did not know that I had neglected 
you, Tone,” he said, quietly. 

lone shrugged her shoulders. 

“Your extraordinary neglect has been 
common talk. Fancy, searcely more than 
six months marriei, and yet you have left 
me to go everywhere alone. You have 
shown me the most absolute indifference 
and lack of ordinary courtesy.”’ 

Jone was peevish, angry, restless. She 

had only one desire. to join tae Letroy’s 
yachting parties, and be once again in close 
companiouship with Angelotti. She did not 
want Greville; he irritated her beyond all 
expression. Greville was silent a moment 
before he spoke. 
’ **Had 1 known you objected to my going 
into Parliament, lone, I would never have 
done so. This reproach from you is terribly 
bitter to me!”’ 

Ione shragged her shoulders again, and 
tapped her foot impatiently. 

** Truth is rarely pleasant,’’ she answered. 

Greville stood silent again. 

‘*T will resign my seat immediately,”’ he 
said at last, in a low voice fraught with 

ain. 

‘Tone flushed crimson. 

“How can you be so stupid, Greville? 
Of course you must do nothing of the sort. 
Do you want to look a fool in the eyes of the 
world? The thing is preposterous! "’ 

Her heart beat quickly. She had no 
desire for, nor no intention of letting 
Greville give up his work and devote himself 
entirely to her. 

‘* Nothing is preposterous to me where 
your happiness is concerned,’’ Greville 
said, in the same low, quiet tone. I-—I see 
I have been wrong, Ione. You are indeed 
much too young and beautiful to have been 
left to yourself even for one moment. IJ 
shall -be more careful in fature.’ 

** You can’t undo the past, my dear!'’ she 
said, with a short laugh that was full of 
irritation; ‘‘ and what is the use of making 
a fus? After all, we must do as other 
people do, since we live in the world. 
Husbands and wives who insist on going 
everywhere together don’t exist nowadays ; 
if they did, they would be awful bores. 
3elieve me, my. dear Greville, I cannot 
permit you to make any alteration. I 
prefer my inde ence. I am pola f 
happy; quite able to take caro of myself, 
and,”’ this as a sort of afterthought, 
** | am naturally -very for 


future in the political world, and cannot | 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST SPECIFIC. 


Australia, the Land of Gold, has given to the world a great number of marvellous things, but the discovery made 
in that wonderful country by a Chemist and Scientist, Mr. Charles Forde, perhaps will do more good to the world 
generally than all the gold Australia ever has or ever will produce. This diseovery is of a Natural Vegetable 
Subscance that has the peculiar properties of acting the same way in the process of Digestion as Nature's own 
animal Bile. Mr. Forde, realising the great value of this discovery, and the boon it would be to the millions 
of digestion sufferers, who (according to the regular medicine science to date) were martyrs to Pepsin, Bismuth, 
Starving, and Purging, decided to spare no expense to perfect this remedy, and make it a cure for all digestive 
troubles and their attendant ailments. The results of this experimenting was the addition of some eight other 
ngredients ; the whole being called “ Bile Beans,” a name given to express exactly What the preparation is, “‘ A 
Bean for the Bile.” The expense and care in perfecting and compressing this preparation to the size of a small 
bean was very great, but the result is a small oval bean that the youngest child can take with ease, and a medicine 
the consumption of which last year reached some thirty million doses in Australia alone, the rich and poor alike 
being the friends of this marvellous specific. The consumption to date has nearly baffled the efforts of the 
Proprietors, their laboratories working day and night to meet the demand. 
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‘Bile Beans” have been proved an undoubted cure for Headache, Billiousness, Costiveness, Piles, Liver 
Troubles, Bad Breath, Rheumatism, Influenza, Colds, Liver Chills, Indigestion, Dizziness, Buzzing in the Head, 
Fulness after Eating, Lack of Ambition, Debility, Female Ailments, Pimples, End of Summer Fag Debility, and a 
host of other Ailments that owe their origin to Defective Bile Flow, Assimilation and Digestion. They will also 
be of great service in Nervous Disorders, Loss of Appetite, Debility, Shortness of Breath, Blotches on the Skin, 
Insomnia and Troubled Sleep. They act quickly in restoring Females to health, and for a General Aperient and 
Tonic Remedy they are almost unequalled. These Beans are placed on the market in a form that any one can take 
them without medical supervision ; and as the price is very low, there are few homes that cannot afford to always 
have a box on the shelf for emergency. 








Depots and Laboratories have been opened in England, and A Free & a mple. BILE BEANS 


if you are unwell and asufferer, and have doubts whether it 


ig digestion or not, the manufacturers invite you to write in The Proprietors have so much faith Free SAMPLE 
to their London Office, giving a full description of ailments, | jin the efficacy of BILE BEANS that pete f 
and free of charge you wil 


be honestly answered whether | they will forward a sample Free, and Coupon. 
Brig BEANS will cure in your case or vot. Address: The BILE |g book on the liver and digestive ; 


BEAN MANUFACTURING Co,, 119, London Wall, London, and | ajtments, if you send your name and : 
mark your letter Special. You can also send to London if your more es por penvy Pwo (to eover LONDON READER. 
dealer does not stock Bix BEANns, and a box will be | yreturn postage), along with accom- Nov. 16th, 
sent post paid and packed free if this paper is mentioned panying coupon.—Address—The Bile 

on receipt of 1/1} and 2/9. Large box contains three times | jean Manvfacturing Co., Central 1901. 


small size. ; Distributing Depot, Greek 8t., Leeds. 




















Important Warning .—Bile Beans are not sd loose, being put up in sealed boxes only, bearing the 
name of the inventor, “ Charles Forde.” All others are fraculent imitations, and you are warned not to accept 
any but the genuine. 
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t to do anything foolish. Please 
ogee dismiss the subject. When do you 
Jeave town °” 

“My movements are ancertain,’’ Greville 
replied, coldly, yet his heart was throb- 
bing and burning as with some deep and 

nful wound. ‘If you will acquaint me 
with your plans, I will hold myself in readi- 
ness to accompany ake down to Southamp- 
ton, and see you on rd Letroy's yacht." 

“ Thank you, darling !'’’ lone said, with 
a swile, and she flung her arms about him 
and kissed him. 

Greville recoiled involuntarily from her 
embrace, and Ione flushed angrily as she 
felt this. She said nothing bowever; and 
in another moment had flitted away, leaving 
Greville standing alone with a pale, drawn 
face, and a heart full of misery. 

**Oh, Heaven!” ho suid to himself after 
awhile. “ Whata mistake—what a terribic 
mistake both for her and forme. How will 
it end—how will it end? *’ 

A week later he went down to Barrack- 
bourne, and kissed his mother’s worn face 
with lips that seemed as though they would 
never smile again. 

“You will find me only a stupid, dull 
companion, dearest !'’ he said, as he sat 
beside her. ‘*\1 want to do nothing but 
rest and sleep, mother, so be prepared.’’ 

“A month’s entire quiet will do you 
good, my dear one!" Lady Barrackbourne 
answered, making no comment, asking no 
questions. ‘* You can stay that time, can 
you not, Greville ?”’ 

He nodded his head. His heart was so 
fall, and yet he could not bring himself to 
speak out his misery. It seemed such a 
wa 4 pitiful story to tell so soon. By-and- 
by his mother must know the whole truth, 
but for the present he would say nothing. 

There were tears in Greville e's eyes 








chamber that had been the scene of many a 
boyish frolic and happy escapade in the 
pe ere yg wrang from his heart 
h . The biow had been coming 
slowly, surely. He knew that now, looking 
back over his short married life ; but it fell 
with no less vigonr and eruelty for all that. 
He had given lone the whole wealth of 
his honest love, and now he stood looking 
down at the crumbled heap of dust and 
ashes that was all that remained to him of 
that love—the love that had seemed so fair, 
80 true, so beautiful ! 


CHAPTER XX VII. 

THR quiet life at Barrackbourne did in- 
deed do Greville good. 

The influence of home, of absolute sym- 
pathy with all about. him, worked in a soft 
yet definite way about his troubled nerves 
and aching heart. - * 

It touched him to see how eager his 
mother was to help and comfort him in a 
tender, unspoken way. 

They fell back into their old habits: and 
sometimes Lady Barrackbourne would sigh 
as if it were some pleasant dream, and not 
her dear boy, in. reality, who sat in her 
dainty boudoir reading by the lamp-light, 
and smoking and falling<into an argument 
as of old. 

She had written and asked Mary aud 
Esther to come and stay at the Castle, but, 
to her intense regret, Mary had sent a 
gentle refusal. 

‘*We are bound for a tour in Scotland. 
Esther is dying to transport the whole of 
the Highlands to canvas. I am so sorry, 
dear Lady Barrackbourne. You will be- 
lieve, I am sure, when I tell you that 
nowhere do I have such pleasure as at 
Barrackbourne Castle in your society. 
Another time I hope you will let us 





as he stood alone in the quaint old bed-' come.” 
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Another time, Mary ‘added to hersel?, 
when you will be alone, and he will be back 
in London, and at work. 

She could scarcely hold the pen in her 
hand to write this refusal. It was such 4 
temptation. 

A vision of the peacetul, happy days that 
she would spend wandering about that old 
castle, seeing him, hearing his voice, living 
as it were in the mere knowledge of his 
presence. 

Mary’s face was white es death as she 
thonght all this. 

She was frightened at the rapidity and 
strength of ber Jove. 

It seemed to her as though she were in 
the hands of some great aud mysterious 
power, thab ruled her whole being, and 
touched her very soul. 

She must fight against this power, she 
said to berseif, in a vague, weary sort of 
way. 

She must resolutely shut out the warm, 
golden joy that seemed to thrill her even in 
imagination. 

Tears an 
face was always before her. 
Ione’s folly had reached her. 

Dick’s meaning seemed to grow clearer 
and clearer—the trouble he had spoken of 
that had touched Greville. 

Mary had no need to ask an explanation. 
She knew, and she shrank from the know- 
ledge, as she would have shrunk from some 
horrible reptile. 

It was Paul’s work. As yet she could not 
quite understapd the reason, Her secret 
was so new that she did not think of ally- 
ing it to this thing as the cause. 

in adim sort of way she realized that 
Paul had some motive against herself in his 
present action, but what it was Mary could 
not tell as yet. 

Esther was honestly disappointed at not 
going to Barrack bourne. 

‘*T would much rather paint Yorkshire 
than Scotland, and I want to finish Lady 
Barrackbourne’s portrait. Mary, we are 


doubts filled her mind. _ Paul’s 
Whispers of 


| always happy with her. Can we not change 


our minds?’ 

“If youjlike, dear,’’ Mary said, in a low, 
hurried voice; ‘* but I—I seem to have a 
longing to see Scotland.” 

Esther looked round from her easel. They 
were sitting, as they frequently did, in ber 
studio, She was silent for a moment, but 
the expression on Mary's face gave her 
food for thought. 

*“*She has a reason. 
said to herself. 

Wise, and fall of tact as ever, she imme- 
diately fell into Mary's plans. 

** Now you mention it, 1 may as well con- 
fess I share the longing,’’ she said, briskly, 
‘Only [imagined you were going all the 
way to the Hebrides just to please me!”’ 

**T would go much farther than that to 
please you, dear!’ Mary said with a 
smile. 

Esther turned from her work to kiss ber. 

‘* Bless you, my angel,’’ she said, tenderly. 
“As if I did not know that without your 
telling me so,” 

Esther went on painting and thinking, 
and Mary appeared to be writing hard at 
her letters. Esther had been more than 
troubled about her darling of late. Shesaw 
that there was a new shadow fallen on the 
tender heart, but she asked no questions ; 
she only increased her love and care, if 
that were possible, and prayed unceasingly 
that Mary might be guarded from all danger 
through any work of Paul Angelotti's. 

She did not even guess the truth, If she 
had imagined a love in Mary's sorrowful 
heart she had circled it round Dick Fraser. 
It was so natural to love him, she said to 
herself; and when he loved again as he 
loved Mary, who could blame her if she 


What is it?’ she 
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aes — 
faltered and forgot for a moment the cruel 
bonds that held her? No! Esther had no 


knowledge of the trath. 

Greville was silent when his mother read 
out Mary’s refusal, He felt strangely 
sorry; why he could searcely have told. 
True, he had more than a sincere liking, an 
honest gratitude for the lovely woman, who 
had repaid him so sweetly for that curious 
charity he had given her a year ago. 

Still, Mary had no definite place in his 
thoughts. She mingled in unconsciously 
with the dreamy memories of art and poetry 
that flitted through his brain as he sat 
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not need him, or she would not have hesi- 


tated to appraise him of the fact. He was 
content, in a weary sort of way, to let 
things be, but he was aroused from this 
mood by a few words from his mother. 

Lady Batrackbourne had taken many 
counsels with herself as to whether she 
would or would not interfere, but, at last, 
her worldly wisdom overbore her great 
love. 

** My dear,’’ she said to him one day 
very,.very gently, ‘‘I have something to say 
about your wife! ”’ 

Greville put down his paper with a flush 


thinking; and often, when he went intw! on his face. 


the library to write his letters, his eyes 
would go involuntarily to the large couch, 


** About Ione, mother ?’’ he said. 
** Yes ; about Ione ! Greville, my darling, 


with its dark velvet cushion, on which, in | you know what it costs me to tell you to go 
fancy, he could see that fair, white head | from me, even for a day! but my boy, I fear 


lying like some sleeping angel. 


| you are not doing right. Ione is too young, 


This, and the thought of pleasure in 2.- | too beautiful to be left so long alone. You 
ealling Dick’s love for this woman, and his | must go to her, Greville, at once! ’’ 


probable happiness, were all the links that 
held Mary in his memory. 


fore, almost with a start that Greville 


realised that he shared most sincerely his | sigh. 


mother’s regret and disappointment over’ 
Mary’s refusal. 
lessly for a whole day after the receipt of 
that letter, and, by-and-bye, when he found 
himself in Otho's room, he felt that the 
child's tears of disappointment at the fact 
of not seeing “Mrs. Arbather,’’ roused a 
ready sympathy in his breast. 

He heard very rarely from Ione. The 
yacht was gone north, and, as she was a big 
sea-going vessel, the party were absent 
from land a week at a time, and so unable 
to write or receive letters. 

He was not anxious for his wife's safety, 
for Captain Letroy was a skilled sailor in 
every sense of the word ; and he felt, with 


He wandered about rest- | 





** She does not want me, mother,’’ the 


It was, there- | young man answered, bitterly. 


Lady Barrackbourne sighed a quick, deep 


** Must sacred duties be put on one side 
for mere sentimental reasons, Greville ?’’ 
she asked, gently, yet there was a reproach 
in her voice that he felt immediately. 

His face flushed again. 

** You are right, as you always are, dear 
mother. ow wise you are, how good! ” 

He took her thin white hand, and kissed 
it reverently, 

‘* You will go, my darling, 
Lady” Barrackbourne said, 
steadily. 

‘“‘T will leave to-morrow morning, my 
dear one. Ishall jast catch the yacht at 
Holyhead. 

They sat quietly hand-in-hand after that, 


at once!”’ 
not quite 


a throb of pain, that there could be no/} and when he rose to go away, his mother 


doubt Ione was enjoying herself, and did 


spoke again. 
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im You TAKE 


RAZER'S TABLETS 


You derive the greatest possible benefit in health and 
strength. Your blood is made rich and full of vitality, 
and in consequence the body becomes healthy and strong. 
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should have remembered Ione was nothin; 
bat a spoilt child. One cannot expect an 
old head on young shoulders. She needs 
meer: guidance and help. Let her find it 

ere!’ 

Greville stopped once again, and kissed 
the hand he held. 

“*T will bri her home, mother,” he 
said, and then they separated for the night ¢ 
and next. morning early, Greville had ieft 
Barrackbourne, and was travelling to Holy- 
head 


} (To be continued next week.) 


(This story commenced in No. 2001. Back 
Nos. can be obtained through any Newsagent.) 








Facetiz. 


‘‘ This bell,’’ said a well-meaning sexton, 
when showing the belfry of an interesting 
village church to a party of visitors, ‘is 
only rung in case of a visit from the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese, a fire, a flood, or any 
other such calamity.” 


Maud (with asperity): ‘*If you continue 
to wear that horrible hat I'll the en- 
gagement.’’ Ulaude: ‘* Bat you shouldn't 
noticeit. Loveis blind.’’ ‘ Well that’s 
no reason why lovers should make specta- 
éles of themselves.”’ 


An immoderate drinker abont to die asked 
his wife to bring him a glass of water. 
‘“‘ Water!“ she exclaimed in amazement, 
‘* did | understand you to ask for water?” 
‘*'Yes,’”’ said he, faintly, ** before pee | 
this world I wish to reconcilé myself wit 
the object of my chief hatred.”’ 


‘* You advertise to sell genuine milk,”’ 
said the customer, reproachfully, “and i 
discover unmistakable evidence that there 
is water mixed with it.’ ‘“‘ That may be; 
but the genuine milk is there just the 
same,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘ I know itis, because 
I put it there myself.”’ 

Jaok Borrowrr: ‘* There’s no use in try- 
ing to economise, Tom. The maney is bound 
to one way or another.” Wiggins: 
‘* Why, what is the matter now?” Jack 
Borrowit: ‘* Why, I’ve been walking home 
every night for a month to save my tram 
fare, and now Mrs. Pancake has raised my 
board on account of an increased ap- 
petite !”’ 

Neti (sympathetically); ‘‘ You poor 
dear--what a narrow escape! And what 
started the horse?’ Gussie (indig- 
nantly): ‘* Well, you know, Will was just 
helping me out of the trap, and the stupid 
horse could not tell ma pays ny ge 

-night kiss and a 8 to s 
pat vg started. Some horses have s0 
little. sense,”’ 


Tury were talking of the vanity of 
women, and one of the few ladies present 
undertook a defence. ‘Of course,’’ she 
continued, “I admit that all women are 
vain. Themen are not. But, by the way,” 
she suddenly broke off, ‘* the necktie of the 
handsomest man in this room ig up under 
his ear.’”? She had workedit. Everyman 
present put up his hand to his neck. 


“Tm run to death,’’ said the coflio. 
‘I'm all put out,’’ said the lamp. “I’m 
all cut up,’’ said the hash. ‘‘1’m played 
out,” said the trump card: ‘ I'm tired,” 
said the waggon wheel, “I’m done up, 
said the parcel. ‘I’m used up,’’ said the 
umbrella. ‘‘I wish you would all follow 
my example,” growled the penknife. 
‘What is that ?’’ cried the chorus, ‘‘ Shut 
ap.” ‘. 
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Helpful Talks. 
ee _ BY THR gprToR. 
me BAAN Y | plontee to hear from his 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. . 


Beau AvstinN.—If the yo lady is reall 
interested in you she 1 net lo tolerkis 
any intermeddling on the part of the third 
person referred to. 

Woutp 88 DxcEIvVER.—His course is a 
v@y clear one. He must treat them with 





the 

rng! Apc their society. Double-faced- 
ness not to be tolerated, even in a 
beautifal woman. 

§uB.—The noted ish novelist, Char- 
lotte Bronte, wrote under the name of ‘‘Cur- 
rer Bell.” Her married name was Nichols. 
Rmily and Annie, her sisters, assumed the 
literary pseudonyms of “ Ellis Bell’’ and 
* Acton Bell.’’ respectively. 

CUTHBERT.—It was excessively rude in 
you not to have introduced the two young 
ladies to each other. Your uaintance 
with both warranted the step. ides, it 
was a sad breach of etiquette to leave your 
intended standing alone in the street while 
you held a conversation with another young 
lady. That was boorish. 

PLUMBER.-—India-rubber dissolves readily 
in reetified sulphuric ether, which bas been 
washed with water to remove aleohol and 
acidity; also in chloroform. These make 
odourless solutions, but are too expensive 
for ordinary use. The gum dissolves easily 
in bisulphuret of carbon: or a mixture of 
ninéty-fou® parts of the carbon and six 
parts of absolute alcohol.- 








INEXPERIENCED.—Allow no liberties to be 
taken by the young man. 
to kiss you until he becomes your affianced 
husband. 


Estuer.—-Decidedly improper -— because | 


it is practising a kind of deception on the 
young man, in leading him to believe what is 
reaily not the fact. Judged severely,it would 
not be over-honest conduct—for, as lawyers 
would say, there is no valid consideration 
between parties so situated. The presents 
should be returned, with a kind note, con- 
taining a frank declaration. 

Vera.—In your case [ am disposed to 
think that your parents did the right thing 
and that on reflection you yourself will 


a 


He has no right | 


} 


| 


agree with them: It is hard to be disap- | 


appointments for the most fortunate of 
as. Remember also that there is a silver 


bright days far outnamber the dull ones, if 
we will but see it. Smarting under a 
wrong our mental vision is apt to become 
distorted and we see only the darkest 
side, 

Minni8.—The washing of stockings should 
be carefally performed. No soda must be 
used, and the water must be moderately 
warm, both for washing and rinsing. Lisle 
thread stockings should be washed in tepid 
water, using a little soap for the feet only. 
Rinse in water to which a few drops of 
spirits of ammonia have been added. Dry 

em quickly, preferably in a good current 
of air, and press h a warmiron. Silk 


| stocking should be washed in tepid water | 


with Castile soap. Rinse them in several 
waters. Shake them well and roll them in 
@ cloth to dry, after pulling them into 
abare. When ging stockings to the 
clothesline for drying out of doors, the feet 
Should always be uppermost, 


due to their sex,.but sta- | Pointed in a thing upon which you had | 
| get your heart for so long, but, remember | 
| Vera, that life contains many such dis- 


' 
| 


} 


|lining to every cloud, and after all the | 
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il the beauty of the fairest face, and 
eprive the eyes of their defence 
against dirt and dust. Tho eyelashes 
are strengthened and restored by. 
SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, & 
remedy with 300 years’ reputation. 
Supplied by chemists and stores in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/. each. A 
little book ** How to Preserve the Kye. 
sight” will be sent to | applicant b 
BLKPH EN GREEN, 210, Lambo 
Road, London. All who suffer 
from any eye tronbie should 
send for it, 
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Our various Competitions having been so successfal, and as the Dainty Salt 
S Sound has so pleased our readers, we have decided to give awa 
pper-Boxes, as illustrated here. 


Bai 


They are made to match the Salt Cellars, and 
are exceedingly charming and useful. KVERYONE who sends in a correct solution 
will receive the Pepper-Box. You may give it away, keep it, or sell it when you 
have won it, but we cannot send more t 
correct solutions they may send in. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


_ Each one of the three lines of figures below spells the name of an English 
River, and we want you to tell us the names. There are 26 letters in the aiphabet, 
figures in spelling the names instead of letters. 
number 1, B number 2, C number 3, and so on right through the alphabet. IF you 
CAN SPELL OUT THE THREE NAMES YOU CAN HAVE ONE OF THE PRizHs. When you 
nave solved this Puzzie you must Gut out this advertisement and send 
with Seven Penny Stamps as Entrance Fee. 
will be taken of your letter. 
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SEND YOUR ANSWER TO-DAY 


Don’t delay a single mament. 
The Puzzle Editor, “Lorwpoxr Reaper” Orrick, 60-52, Ludgate Hill, London. 
ps,must be sent with your answer. If you are correct we will send your PRIZE at once, and when your friends see the 


Sit down and puzzle out these three names, and send 
This Advertisement and the seven penny 
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ENGLISH Nett.—I!I am afraid you will find 
it dificult to clean your velvet bat without 
taking it to pieces. ‘ If you do this, proceed 
as follows—After brushing, hold the velvet 
over a basin of hot water, with the lin 
or under part next the water; the pile wil 
soon rise and assume its original beauty. 

PRETTY PAULINE.—-What a trouble some 
young men are, and what heart-burnings 
and regrets they cause many a young girl 
just because they are so thoughtless. I am 
always advising my young and fair readers 


to be carefal about these affairs of the | 


heart. In this case I really do not con- 
sider the young man is to blame, and if I 
must speak plainly I think it is you who 
has misconstrued the polite and ordinary 
attention any well-conducted man would 
pay toa woman. If he desires your closer 
acquaintance depend upon it he will be 
coming back very soon to give you an 
opportunity of renewing it. 

W. Conroy.—It is asserted -that, for a 
comparatively small sea animal, the blue- 
fish is the most destructive of all the 
denizens of the deep. The menhaden, or 
whitefish, is their especial prey. When a | 











YOUNG SMOKER.—Rice paper is a kind of 
thin, delicate paper, brought from China, 
and used for painting upen,and for the manu- 
facture of, fancy articles. It is not, as 
many suppose, made from rice, but from 
the pith of a plant. 


UNKNOWN.—You had better wait until 
you become personally acquainted with 
the young lady before asking her to become 
your wife. That is the custom in all 
civilized communities. Curiously enough 
these’ unknown, lovely correspondents 
who favour their adorers with photographs 
of surpassing beauty, — turn out to be 
malechhet- loving men who heartily enjoy 
hoaxing the over-susceptible youth who 
are ‘ible enough to believe the ‘‘sweet 
nothings” whispered to them on ‘paper, 


MARGARET.—-You need never apologise 
for writing tome. I want all my readers 
to feel that in mp they have a friend, one 
to whom they can’ write confidentially 
whenever they are in any difficulty. Ido 
not say I shall be able to answer all ques- 


| tions, but I] can assure you that no pains 


| will be spared to obtain whatever informa- 


shoal of these fish perceive bluefish near, | tion is required. From many year's ex- 


they swim away with such terrified haste | 
that the ocean foams under them, but the | 
bluefish cannot be distanced. They rush | 
among the helpless menhaden, 
tearing, thrashing, and evea throwing them | 
into the air. They do not stop’to swallow 
their prey, but kill purely for the love of 
slaaghter. The sea is reddened with blood | 
and dotted with dead fish, but bluefish kill 
on until exhaustion stops ‘them or until the 


perience I know that there are Jarge num- | 


bers of my readers who regard me as their 
| friend, and they fully recognise that the 


biting, | | Bditor of their favourite story-paper is 


always willing to give advice and counsel 
to anyone whenever they find themselves 
in need of it. Often. and often it is the 
ease that those with whom we live day by 
day are farthest away from us in thought, 


and-we should never think of going to them | 


menhaden get into such shallow water that with our secrets and our anxieties if there 


the blafish do not care to follow. 


Some of | | was not another person in the world to tell 


these helpless fish are so blind with terror | them to. Knowing this, I am the, more 


that they swim ashore and are piled up in | 
windrows a foot deep. 


janxious that every reader should know 
‘ that they have a friend in me. 
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COLLIS BROWNE’S 
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DR2.,J COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE —Vico-Chancellor 


Sir W. PAGE WOOD stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the 
whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrne, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to—See The Times, July 13th, 1864. 
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